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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


There is a magnetic some- 
thing about a young man 
or young woman who has 
efficiently represented some 
good publication that wins 
you atonce. ‘hey are ear- 
nest, yet can laugh heartily. 
They are energetic, but not 
necessarily aggressive. 
They are fearless, forceful. 

These qualities are 
brought out, along with 
a mighty good income 
brought in, by representing 


The Saturday Evening Post 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


If you want to devote 
your whole time to the 
work you can earn far 
more than the average 
salaried man or woman 
receives; if you only want 
to devote leisure hours to 
supplementing a small in 
come derived from other 
sources you can do that 


just as successfully as thou 


sands of others are doing it. 


On January 1 THE POST 
sent out checks amounting to 


$5750 


to those who carried on this work 
in December, just as extra 
awards. Almost everybody who 
did any work at all received 
one of them. On January 31 
another lot of checks will go out 
to those who work this month, 
and again on February 28 
still another lot will be mailed. 
Iwo things are sure: what 
ever work you do, whether it be 
much or little, will be liberally 
paid for, and you can’t help 
earning something. 

It won't cost you anything but 
the price ota postal ( ard to le arn 
all about the plan and to receiv 
everything necessary tor giving 


it a trial Address 


The Circulation Bureau 
The Saturday Evening Post 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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in Surg 
in Surgery 
By W. W. KEEN 
In these days of triumphant science the wand of the magician has given place 
to the surgeon’s knife. One by one that sharp blade has severed the cords which 
for long centuries, bound man to the chariot-wheels of pain. But the quest of per 
fection still remains. 
What is the perfect cure for cancer ? 
What is the perfect antiseptic ? 
What is the perfect anesthetic ? 
These are some of the questions which we are soon to present in an article by 
Dr. W. W. Keen, one of the foremost surgeons of the day. 
| 
_ The Man Among the Drums 
| . , > me , 
By BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD 
} We believe that there is still a place for sentiment in our literature ; that, amid 
all the bustle and materialism of our American business-life, the hearts of men and 
| women respond as quikly and as heartily to the highest and finest emotions as ever 
they did when Charles Dickens wrote, and it is in this faith that we place The Man 
Among the Drums in the list of our leading features for the near future. The scene } 
of the circumstances is intensely modern, but the theme is as old as the race of man, 
and the love and self-sacrifice of a father, presented with tenderness and pathos, yet 
with strength, too, and restraint, gives to this story a distinction and a universal 
appeal which is rare in the pages of current fiction 
The Price of Beef 
| By EMERSON HOUGH 
When you come back from the holidays to the work-days you turn from turkey 
to beef, and when you do that you begin to wonder whether it wouldn't, after all, be 
about as cheap to live on turkey all the year ’round. That is the point where y 
commence to feel an interest in the topic which Mr. Hough will discuss in this article 
not HOW beef has gone up (for every householder and every housewife in America 
is painfully aware of that fact in current domestic economy), but WHY it has gone uy 
The Occasional Offender 
| By ARTHUR STRINGER 
| 
| Do you like romance? Do you still feel the passion for that fast-disappearing 
| species, the Real Story? Have you still a lingering fondness for the advent 
narrative wherein mystery is piled upon mystery, wherein hairbreadth escapes lead 
only to more terrible dangers, and wherein sudden climax is always capped by a 
| climax even more surpassing? If you do, these short stories by Arthur Stringer 
} are the sort that will keep you out of bed until you have finished them 
} 
| 
| Cl ing U Ri Cit 
| eaning pa iver ity 
| By HARRIS DICKSON 
I Vicksburg has been, of late, the scene of another great battle, but this time tl 
| war around and within its limits was not between opposing armies and political 
|| theories, but between good and evil. 
| 
| The Bibl Good Reading 
| e 1 e as oOo eaaing 
} By SENATOR ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 
} 
| A man of wide reading, familiar with the classics and abreast of litera 
ture; a statesman, too, and busy with the great political questions of the 
Senator Beveridge has not only, throughout his strenuous life, found time t 
i iarize himself with the Bible, but has employed it for purposes of comparison with 
all the other thousands of books that fell into his hands, and has found it the best 
| book of all. How he came to this decision and why he came to it makes this little H 
talk of his both an interesting human document and a valuable essay in criticism 
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HE SIAMESE CAT 


CHAPTER | By HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT 


Y CHANCE, within 
the gates of a Jap- 
anese temple, a sud- 

den shower caught Owen 
Scarlett idling, and drove 
him into the nearest 
shelter, which happened 
to be a tiny, dark aqua- 
rium. There, lounging 
pleasantly, listening to the 
rain-drops on the roof, 
watching the purple and 








golden fish steer through 














cool bubbles green as jade, 
he found himself near a 
group of three women in 
the dusk. Europeans, therefore tourists, he thought. He was about to pass on, when Scarlett replied, in cold and f 
by chance he saw one of the sponges suddenly open like a ragged umbrella of pink flesh, have shown how glad they were 
sail along the glass with tentacles writhing, and stare with an evil black eye set ina she made the matter less persona 


pulpy face. “It’s good to see an American ag 
The women squealed, and the nearest turned instinctively to Owen. “Not now, thank Heaver aid 


‘“‘Horrible!’”’ she cried. “‘Ugh!’’ They both made the same face of disgust, and tired of it. I’m just going 
then, in a comic impulse of relief, smiled at each other. Even in the green light from himself. ‘I’m just ge 


the tank she was a pretty girl. Her eyes shone blue and friendly, her face bright with traveling, too, aren’t you 
i 








the candor of youth. In a flash, however, she had bethought herself and turned away “Yes,” replied the girl M 

“It’s a devil-fish, Aunty,” she said with composure. ‘Do come and see some-_ herin China, and we've taker 
thing pleasant.” And she led away her two elder companions. to Bangkok.” 

That was all; but for months afterward, when hard work had crushed out the “That's odd, isn’t it he ret 
memory of his brief holiday in Japan, in odd moments of a Chinese winter he re- matter. You go by the Ger 
membered the incident, and in imagination saw the girl’s clear Oh, 1 
and merry eyes. A trifle to recall; yet it was a vague comfort Ther 
to a solitary white man lost in the flux and flow of the yellow I’ 
myriads. Once, in Hongkong, half-way through a letter to hi 
uncle’s firm, he looked up from the typewriter, stared across th rhe | 
harbor turmoil of junks and launches to the brick-red hills \ 
beyond Kowloon, and said: p ta 

“T'll bet her aunts were from New England.” ul 

Again by chance: on asteamer bound for Saigon, as he stepped 
out of his bath, a roll threw him plump against a burly man in 
a green silk kimono, 

“Hello! —No harm done!" boomed a cheerful bass. The man Bf 
was a broad six-footer, with a short, vigorous, grizzled beard 
parted down the middle, and, under jutting brows, a pair of deep- 
set eyes that shone with a changeable light. His air was that of I 
some robust, good-humored Tai-pan. ‘All right?’’ he laughed 
and the tail of his green bedragoned silk whisked into the next I M 
compartment, from which soon issued a genial roar: ‘O Boy! 

My no towel no have-got! Catchee mai-wun! = Fai-di!” 

On the evening of the same day, in the dining-room, a German 
antiquary going to Angkor looked up from his solitaire, caught ‘ 
Scarlett’s eye across the table, and said guardedly M 

“You are not a friendt to der larch man in der corner smoking, 
and who now hass gone top-side, no?’’ His glance took in the I t 
retreating figure of the man with the trimly parted beard. 

“No,” said Searlett. prise ! 

“Dot iss goot,” the German nodded heavily. ‘It iss Bork- chair op} 
man, der biggest scountrel in der Oryent. For cardts, fraudts, T rt 
and allerlei badt ‘business, sober or dronk, iss he der vorst.’’ rt 
The antiquary leaned back and told a hideous story in detail. th el 
‘‘Borkman — he escabed with loot. Der efil-men brosber— immer eye I 
so—Ach! . . . But he wass kicked out yet once, in a clubp end of tl 
off Zébu. Gootness me, yess,” he concluded. Chinamar 


Again by chance, it was late March when Scarlett opened i. : Onin \h I 









and joyfully read a letter from his uncle’s firm which, ending to Seark 
his long exile on the China seaboard, recalled him to take cer? Hee 
charge of their Oriental department, and gave him till September B' long 
to wind up his affairs and reach the home office Can « 
‘‘Must have made good, more or less,”’ thought Owen happily. Impude 
‘“‘Now which way home? Pacific or Suez? Toss for it,” Whateve 
he decided. ‘‘Heads Nagasaki, tails Singapore.” And For- iy 
tune, once more pouncing down into the game, rang the Mexican | 
dollar upon the table tails up. round the 
On an April evening in Singapore he had gone to a ball at the and a 
Tanglin Club. Tired of the crowding couples, the lights, the lantern-ligh 
music, the labor of this clammy pastime, Owen was heading “My Word!" He Puffed one porth 
for the card-tables when a friend seized and bore him back “That Chap Could Run!” room, the 
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“He has cheek enough,” thought Scarlett. ‘I'll have 


” 


to ask the captain about him some time. 

Then came a whole morning of delight. Soon after 
breakfast he found himself being introduced to the aunt, 
and presently sitting in a canvas sling chair next Miss 
Holborow herself. 

The aunt, a bright-eyed, spare, spinsterlike little matron, 
gave Owen an odd look, half-friendly, half-suspicious, 
which declared: ‘‘ You seem passable, but one can’t be too 
careful.” All that she said, however, was: 

How do you do, Mr. Scarlett? My niece has told me 
of having met you at the Tanglin dance.” She spoke as 
one whose conscience pursues her to the minutest parts 
of speech. ‘‘ Your name is very familiar to me: it must 
be that you have relatives in - And, being satisfied 
on this point, Mrs. Holborow withdrew from the con- 
versation, to become calmly engrossed in a magazine 
essay on Thoreau, the Man. 

Che girl and the young man, having laboriously dug 
up common acquaintances, pitched them overboard and 
began to find'out more about each other. 

‘You've chosen lucky weather and a good 
voyage,”” ventured Owen. “Travelers 
don't come up here so often; Bangkok's a 
quiet place.” 

“That's just it,’’ she rejoined. ‘I’m tired 
of being a tourist in a groove; my aunt's 
tired of places that are not quiet. We 
have an acquaintance or two up there. 
And then, she hasn't been happy since we 
left Japan — doesn’t like the East very well, 
I'm afraid. You see, her friend, Mrs. 
Bolton, decided to stay with relatives,”’ the 
gir! explained. ‘‘ After that, | had trouble 
persuading my aunt to come on; but she 
finally gave in when we found we could 
take a reliable courier to manage our trunks 
and plunder and things. He's a jewel, that 
man! Very good recommendations, and 
knows everything! My aunt approves of 
him, and she’s hard to  please.-.Aunt 
Julia!” 

No answer came from among the pages. 

‘“ Let’s take a walk,” promptly said the 
girl; and, lagging somewhat in the drowsy 
heat, the two started off around the deck. 
She was very straight, with no seeming 
effort to poise; walked easily, without 
slatting her arms or whisking her skirts 
or thrusting her face forward; and alto- 
gether, he thought, had the gait and action 
of a sensible girl. Several turns they made 
together, passing the loungers in the deck- 
chairs: Mrs. Holborow still rapt and 
stimulated; a trim, nervous Englishman 
rustling the sheets of the “Pink ’Un,” 
whom Owen set down vaguely as the 
admired courier; a plump, little brown Jap- 
anese smiling toothfully at the dreamy 
universe; Borkman parting with jeweled 
fingers his sable-silvered beard, as he 
listened politely but with mirthful eyes 
to the earnest talk of a sallow missionary ; 
and a rich Chinese merchant, who, in a robe 
of black figured silk, sat reading with grave 
approval The Swiss Family Robinson. 

In this company they made the voy- 
age, five lazy, shining days of companion- 


hip. No marvel of sea or sky appeared 
to Searlett as more than Laura's rightful 
etting And speech, that to others had 


heen flat and tedious, became to them as 

imple as the elements, potential as 
pringtime, miracuious as revelation. 

On the last morning, when the azure Gulf of Siam was 
ost in the ve llow outpour at Koh-si-chang, and, crossing 
the bar, the Prapatom had steamed into the river, Scarlett 
and the girl stood together by the after-rail. They were 

ilent, looking back to where, in the liquid light of dawn, 
of Pak-nam rosé from a fairy island, like the tall 
white helmet of a sunken genic Slowly the ship moved 
up a river of molten copper, between low banks of vivid 
green bush and slim areca palms. From the bosky mouth 
of a hidden waterway, here and there, sampans stole out 

a lithe figure bent forward at the sweep —to break the 
green reflection with a curved long-bow of ripples. It 
was the season of the mango showers, and the breeze came 
heavy with perfume from yellow-burgeoning acacias. On 
the lower deck, Chinamen sluiced their sallow bodies with 


the te mple 


muddy water; soft-eved Cingalese thrust in their round- 
combs; Malays knotted their bright ongs for another 
da 

All these will be scattering into Siam,” said Miss 
Holborow. Isn't it fun guessing where people come 


from and go to, out here? The East is a wonderful 
kaleidoscope in that way, I think—always changing, 
pictures, pictures, appearing, melting 
know, sometimes I'm a little afraid of it 


Do you 
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“| know,” said Scarlett, and was silent. Eight years of 
China had left him little fun in that sort of guessing. At 
Bangkok all these particular sights would vanish: this 
girl and her aunt would, like the rest, depart into mem- 
ories. They would join their friends, he would languish 
among strangers, and all his valiant, harebrained strat- 
agem would come to nothing. That would never do. 

‘*Miss Holborow,”’ he began in a resolute voice. ‘ Please 
don’t be offended.” His tone made her look up quickly 
for an instant; and for that instant he floundered in a new 
and singular confusion. ‘‘ You'll think it very odd, and 
blunt, and—-well, I’ve seen you three times, twice by 
chance. But for all that By George, it won't 


do to have you go disappearing here in Siam. The 
world’s terrible big; especially the East, where you lose 
your memory: people and things drop out of sight every- 
where, and maskee /!—but for friends —— 

He stopped, ashamed of this foolish floundering. 
Meantime she looked at him, so frank and so puzzled 
that the absurdity of it all overpowered him. 


” 
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When the ship had anchored in the racing Me-nam, and 
the howls of coolies and bumping of sampans announced 
the hour of disembarking, Scarlett paid his farewell 
compliments. 

“And a pleasure for us, too,” the little spinsterlike 
matron averred, as if it had been a vote, not wholly of 
disapproval. ‘‘I hope we may happen to meet again 
somewhere. No, many thanks, our man is seeing to our 
luggage. Good-by, Mr. Scarlett.” 

“‘Good-by,” said he, and answered the girl’s smile; but 
it was gloomily that he swung down on the forward deck 
and picked out his trunks from the heap. 

“T’m an ass,” he thought, and gave almost savage 
directions to the hotel boy. 

Near by, Borkman of the glowing eyes towered calm 
above the confusion. In cream-colored pongee, with a 
diamond buckle on his watch-strap, he surveyed the 
trunks, choosing among them with a silver-mounted stick 
of polished stingaree. ‘‘Those b’long my, eight piecee, 
catchee that house, chop-chop!’’ he commanded, giving 
the coolie a written card. 

The stingaree rapped down sharply on 
the canvas trunks marked ‘ L. H.” 

Scarlett stared in wonder. 

“T am an ass,” he repeated. ‘Never 
guessed it, never asked Her - “sg 

From the bridge-rail above, the captain 

a purple, sarcastic cherub in the pea- 
green halo of asun-helmet — was forgetting 
the presence of ladies. 

“Can't you see?” he roared. ‘‘ You've 
fouled the bloody stanchion! You're as 
nimble asthat bird they call the elephant!” 


CHAPTER Il 
WEN let the launch go puffing to the 
land, bearing with it—a white figure 
among the bow cushions — all the good, all 
the gain of the Orient. He stood and 
formed a plan. 

At the foot of the bridge ladder he found 
the captain, mollified by the happy effects 
of epigram, oratory, command, and a 
stengah with the customs officer. 

‘‘Good-by, sir; I’ve had a pleasant voy- 
age,’ said Scarlett; and when he had 
shaken hands: ‘ By the way, what’s wrong 
with that fellow Borkman? I meant to ask 
before - ‘i 

The ruddy little captain rested his gaze 
upon the spire of a distant wat, as if the 
secret were impaled on the pinnacle. He 
meditated a space. ‘‘His ubiquity, for 
one thing,’’ he asserted, in a voice of slow 
tolerant conviction. Then, as his glance 
came back to the deck, his eyes flashed: 
“Wrong? Why, the fellow’s a rotter! 
A confounded waster! Shouldn't have al- 
lowed him aboard my ship, sir! What do 
those ladies let him tow around after them 
for, eh? Biggest bloody rascal in the East 

notorious! Bah og 

The captain meditated again. 

“You seem to know them—nice girl, 
too. Put them ‘near,’ as you Americans 
say. He’s working some squeeze or other 
now, mind you ——”’ 

Vague as the testimony was it sufficed 
for Searlett. Duty had linked arms with 
desire, and his heart was fixed. No rotter, 


“It was Rather a Cheeky Thing to Do, Wasn't It?” not even the mildest waster, should be 


‘‘Let me be honest, anyway,” he continued, laughing. 
“T’ve not the shadow of any kind of business up here. | 
was heading for Europe, in general, and when you said the 
other evening that you were coming up—why, I lied and 
came too = 5 

, There fell a.rather long silence. Below, on the deck, a 
two-stringed fiddle was wailing, and from behind the 
ventilator-cowl a singsong voice chanted an endless 
improvisation. A barefoot China boy pattered past, 
beating the breakfast gong with a skillful, rubbing stroke. 

‘We've been good friends for a time,”’ said Owen, in 
conclusion, and then smiled. ‘‘It’s best not to have been 
so on false pretenses.” 

The girl searched him through with one bright, incom- 
prehe nsible look. 

“I think,” she declared slowly, ‘“‘that you're a very 
honest, funny—Boy. Very funny! Didn’t you see, you 
couldn't dog us round the world in this way?” 

“Couldn't I?" he answered stubbornly. 

“No,” said Miss Holborow. ‘‘My aunt would never 
allow it, for one thing.”’ They laughed, and moved away 
toward breakfast. “If you hadn't told me all that 7 
she stopped abruptly. ‘I knew you were very honest 
when I saw you at the devil-fishes.” 





allowed to guide the Holborows so freely 

and flagrantly. The sampan that sculled 

across the brimming race of the Me-nam 
carried an indignant champion and his luggage. 

For the next few days Owen went diving hopefully into 
the dark interiors of wats. Whole afternoons he waited 
there, an impatient lover blinded with hot illusions, con- 
fronting the mystic smile of the soft-gleaming Buddhas, 
who sit aloft, forever peaceful, rapt in the timeless dream 
of the infinite. In courtyards, seated upon squat Chinese 
dog-lions who guard the rolling pearl between their teeth, 
he passed uncounted Eastern hours, while the breeze 
rustled the tamarind pods, and set the little golden bells 
tinkling along the temple cornices. He loitered at the 
royal stables till the white elephants wearied of saluting 
him; he stood inanely watching the Siamese nobles fly 
their star-shaped kites over the Premane ground; he 
drove sadly along the empty reaches of the King’s boule- 
vard. But he caught no sight of aunt, or guide, or girl. 

At last he became a known visitor at the counters of 
shipping-clerks, and between-times a solitary sitter in the 
hotel garden. He felt silly and desperate; but that ill- 
sorted trio should not sail down the Me-nam unobserved. 

On a hot, lonesome day, as he sat on the little platform 
which, from the shade of high-arched, breezy almond 
trees, looks across the racing copper flood to the teak- 
mills, he was roused by a heavy step and a cheerful hail: 
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“Oh, there you are, eh?”” Borkman, clothed in white, On his platform beside a tall glass case of erware a 
' resplendent with gold tical buttons, sat down and grinned — young Chinaman, naked to the waist, sat braiding pin! 
' across the white-painted disk of the little tin table. ' threads into his queue. He stared at the ladies, and coiled 
: “‘Looking for you all over, Mr. Scarlett,’’ he said the half-finished strand about his neck 
/ “Rum hotel this. I’m staying at a livelier place, though, Borkman presented a hieroglyp! letter, which the 








myself, if you understand me. Go up to their house every pawnbroker read sl ned spectack 
| morning and report. Good fun! Got a chit here that whispering to himsel ys of character 
} ought to please you. Where the mischief is the thing?” W a lo blu the booth was 
He fumbled through many pockets, his deep-set eyes penned in bya chat nd Hainanese, 
beaming kindly. ‘‘Miracle what rubbish a man stows gathered to watch ps of children 
away in his poche! Nice girl that Miss Holborow, eh?”’ eared as with vellow ochre and dressed only in heel 
} From a pocketbook he dumped a small heap of paper bangles or silver fig-leaves, gleefully skipped in pestilential 
scraps on the table, and began sorting them. Two or ‘ 
three he read, smiling, and tore up. At last, seizing a fresh, The pawnbroker gravely finished the painted scroll 
white envelope, he pushed the remaining scraps aside nodded, grinned, and snarled something over his shoulder 


‘‘There’s her chit,” he said. ‘‘No need of your writing A mysterious scuffle rose in the back shop, and, presently, 


Just reply ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ by me. Here’s fortune!” a neat-bodied little Luk-Chin woman came clambering 
‘‘Fortune!"’ echoed Scarlett, happy and eager. He over a heap of brass-work, hugging three rebellious cats 
opened the letter: close to her kerchiefed breast ‘ 
Dear Mr. Scarlett: Poured sprawling upon the platforn the cats tried 
My aunt and I go with the guide to the ruins at Ayuthia vainly to bolt, then sat ruffled and indignant, darting 
on Thursday morning, and come back by launch in the side-glances of sullen light 
evening. If you can come, too, we shall be very glad. The Isn't he a beauty cried Miss Holborow. 
Admirable Bearer will bring your answer by word of mouth Careful,”’ Scarlett warned her Don't admire Let 


I hope you can come. Yours sincerely, 
Laura HoLporow 
Can’t you help us buy a Siamese cat this afternoon? 
We pick up the A. B. at your hotel, four o'clock 


me do the barg: 


rhe big fellow is the only one to buy, sir,”” Borkman 





idvised Before the ladies, his manner seemed unnat 
ly subdued, his genius rebuked * Don’t buy the little 
es, Mr. Scarlett, that’s all. The big chap would fetch 





“ 


You'll come?” said Borkman, who seemed to have 
grasped the situation completely. He gave the young 
man a benignant smile and the faintest flutter of a wink, 
at once impudent and paternal. ‘“‘That’s good. The 
[ ladies will be pleased, eh?’’ He rose with the air of one 
who ends an audience. ‘‘Thursday, then? Train at 7:40, 
you know. Right-oh! Good-by, my boy.” And he 
swaggered off across the clean sand of the little garden. 

Scarlett was left to discover that this pernicious waster a 
had hobnobbed with him, patronized him, suggested that of 
his dearest secret was an open one, and yet made him She SoviTudh Gat paws ar 
uncommonly happy. At least, while he read the not \ 
again he could harbor no ill-will. 

A puff of the cool afternoon breeze sent the forgotten isi led ‘ 
papers flying into the river—all except three bits which “Do look!” cried Laura eagerly) Below the road Then, turning to the Chinaman, who sat in a fine oblivion, 
fluttered to Scarlett's side of the table. He stopped them _ stretched a canal, empty at ebb-tide; and, in a sampan on moking a Malacca tin pipe like a long-spouted tea-pot 
mechanically. One wasagharri chit,inmarvelous English, the flat waste of filthy ooze, a little Siamese, trousered it “NG te } he said, and pointed to one of the blue 
from Nawab Shah's livery-stable. The second was a chit a yellow panung, lay supine, pointing a flute skyward and cats. “ M 
from Sin Cheong, ‘‘Goldsmith or Curio,” across which was _ blowing pastoral notes. ) sang the pawnbroker, with a quick gleam 
written in a crabbed, boyish hand, “It is in the middle Mrs. Holborow was naturally somewhat acidulated. in his beady ey 
one. Theyare following you.” ‘‘Soundslikemelodrama,”’ “This is a very silly expedition that the guide has per- M-) ’ Owen laughed in scornful good-humor 
Owen reflected idly. The third was a pasteboard ticket suaded you into,” she told Laura. “The cat will be a “\ 
bearing tiny Japanese characters, a telephone address, the great nuisance, and I dare say a source of contagion.” Negotiations ceased. Searlett turned airily and sur- 
name “ KoKatu,”’ and a street number notorious through- “Oh,” said Scarlett cheerfully, ‘“there’s not much veyed the crowd outsid 
out the Orient. plague or cholera here now.” ‘*What did you tell hir isked Miss Holborow, amused 

‘“‘He’s a savory person for a guide,” thought the young “A little would be quite sufficient,” replied Aunt Julia “T asked how much can catchee this cat,’’ Owen re- 
man with indignation. Had it not been too much work, - stiffly. plied. ‘‘ He wants a hundred ties -absurd: so I told him 
he would have formed moral reflections on woman's judg- Presently, their driver swerved after Borkman’s whip- to lower his price Don't be impatient 
ment of character. Instead, he puzzled once more over lash round a corner, and pulled up behind the tum-tun Che coolies and the children gaped. One tall Chinaman, 
the situation: ‘‘A man covered with gold tics and dia- in a crowded bazar that reeked of betel, burning jo who had looked feverishly intent, turned about tactfully 
mond watch-strap buckles is not of the courier type. sticks, Chinese tobacco, frying lard and green drainag to await the renewal of the bargain, presenting an oily 
What’s his game?” Their burly guide, scattering ducks, pariah dogs and brown bacl 

He found no answer; and Borkman, when he reap- black sows, dived under a monstrous Chinese lantern, and Hallo,” said Owen See that, Miss Holborow 
peared later, stalking large in the river garden, did not led the party into the dusk and disorder of a pawnshoy Between the muscular shoulder-blade in Siamese 
enlighten him. At the same fashion, was tattooed a circular 
moment wheels rattled in the design in blu 


fifty to a hundred pounds in London as he stands 
But the two small one are blue,”’ said Mrs Holborow, 
forgetting her general ot jection in a particular. * And 





1¢ King has officially declared that blue cats are 
Oh, Aunt Julia,”’ cried the girl reproachful 

1e other! He i dear 

ittered a ‘‘ Yaow!”"’ of unearthly volume, and 


1 the 1ce-bluc ve ola goblir He was not 





1ue, but fawn-colored, with seal-brown face, 
r 


it-ears, and bristling mustaches of snow- 








road, and a victoria drew up at An old friend, isn’t it?" con- 
the veranda .end, with a flash of tinued Scarlett The symbol 
white through the sunny leafage. of Creation—two whales rolled 
It was she! It was also Aunt together to form the world 
Julia: from one, a radiant, all- them on the Korean 
rewarding smile, from the other flag, the Madura praus, the 
| an indrawn chin and birdlike nod; Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
and Owen found himself perched everywhere He's not a Hoi- 
| on a half-seat facing them, while } | 
The pawnbroker suddenly re- 


the way nobly in a high tum- ed the chaffering 
tum cart with a Waler. r Nis” he cried vehe 


Borkman, cracking a whip, led 
{ 


The ponies scampered along mently, suspending by the scruff 
the new road, clattered down a of his neck the fawn-colored cat, 
row of Chinese shops in Sam who squirmed and clawed like a 
Peng, and out along the old city dragon. “Nil Man! G ° , 
wall, where they shied at an TT] Searlett shook 
elephant plodding to his bath. head indifferently WV ' 
Scarlett neither marked their No wantchee.” 
course nor knew that they were lhe Chinaman returned calm] 
in Siam; he was with Laura Hol- to the blu al And so 
' borow again, hearing her speak, the bargain tossed and wavered 


meeting the glance of those hon- vhile the chuckling crowd mut- 


est eyes where mirth lived and tered gibes. At last, Scarlett 

moved, like swiftness playing changed his mongrel speech to 

overdepth. After anageof dumb English 

sloth he was restored to life “Well,” he said, “you can buy 
“Very interesting, indeed,” the big chap for forty tical 

Aunt Julia was expounding, He’s an unusually good on 

“especially to see and study probably stolen. But before 


Buddhism at home. With all 


you close the bargain I must t 





their tolerant innovations they you that it’s a risk: they often di 
seem to have kept the purer going home, they’re quarantined 
primitive beliefs, such as ——” “The Big Chap Would Fetch Fifty to a Hundred Pounds in London" Con ued Pudge 
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Panoramic View of Little Creek, Alaska. 


E FELL silent, all of 

us, after Esterly’s 

story, for he had 
carried us with him out into 
the silent hills, where the 
wooded valleys drop away 
into the purple, and where at 
evening the bottoms are cool and dark and mysterious, 
while the snow pe aks are vet agleam from the setting sun. 
He had led us away from the beaten track, out where man 
is robbed of his braggadocio and conceit, and becomes 
merely a puny, two-legged bug, creeping farther and 
farther into the Great Country. 

The Jap moved with quiet feet over the bearskins 
which littered the floor with shaggy profusion, leaving 
behind him on the arms of our deep leather chairs that 
which each of us thought his system craved. It was late 
dinner-time and most of the members had left the little 
club, giving us freedom to indulge our pleasure in friendly 
For four years | had been a stranger to the 
North, and the time had worked many changes in it, 
changes in all exce pt its we leome, which was just the same, 
and which I was enjoying to my fullest 


at the metropolitan atmosphere of this little camp, and 


reminiscence, 





still dazed a bit 


feeling with curious intensity the queer overlapping of the 
new and the old This was brought to my mind at the 
rill laughter 
from the dance-hall on the opposite corner. Through the 
wide French windows of the club I could see the lengtt 








instant by 


strains of music and a burst of 


i 


of the main street, could see its squatty wooden buildings 





1 
and its sidewalks thronged with rough-clad men in macki- 
naw. Down the centre came a pack-train muddy from 
the trail, and showing recent traces of the glacier stream 
just this side of the mountains. While 1 looked amanina 
pearl-gray Fedora hat and a Newmarket overcoat tiptoed 
ve his sh ny shoes, then 
made his way down the boardwalk, stepping over the 
sleeping wolf-dogs sprawled in front of every door. 
“While you have been watching Wabash Avenue 
real ‘estate enhance four per cent. we have opened up 
the richest copper district in the world,” said Fish. 
There are five railroads, either building or under survey 
from here to the mines, and thence on into the Yukon. 
Farther west on Kenai Peninsula there is a thriving ter- 
and another railroad boring its way through 
the coast range, headed for new coal-fields and the interior 
Fairbanks has become a town that produces $10,000,000 
a year, while up in the Nome district 6s 
‘Hold on,” I said; ‘‘ I’ve been four vears in the de caying 


East. The stagnation of State Street and Lower Broadway 


his way over the crossing, to s 





minal city > 








is in my blood as yet. I am slow on my feet, and I can't 


keep up. Besides, [ am not a census-taker, and I don't 
, 1 
i 








want statistics I have been telling stories about vou fellow 
ever since | left Alaska, but I have run out of dope I came 
here to load up. Tell me something about yourselve 

I turned to the quietest man of the grouy “We hit th 


camp together six years ago,”’ said I, ‘‘and got stuck in 
the ice out yonder in the bay. Do you remember? 
“Sure.” 
“Well, vou were taking an outfit into the interior at 
the time, and offered tostake me in on some copper prospect 


Third Beach Line 1906. Mining a Prehistoric Sea Beach at Nome. 


Where a Day’s Work Will Support One for a Weelk 


By REX BEACH 
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if I would go along. I was looking for gold, however, 
and didn’t have leisure to waste on copper. I went broke. 
Did vou?” 

Esterly and the others smiled at my 
glanced at each other. 

“Start at the beginning and tell me all about it,” I 
hastened to add. 

“There’s not much to tell,”’ said Amy. ‘Two of our 
party, Jack Smith and Clarence Warner, were prospecting 
about one hundred and seventy miles back from here, 
the following summer. The country in there is pretty 
broken and hadn't been run over much at that time. One 
afternoon, as they were pitching’camp in a strange valley, 
they noticed a strip of green high up in the mountain. 

“* Look at the grass yonder,’ said Warner. 

“*That’s mighty queer,’ the other answered, ‘I never 
saw grass that high before.’ 

“They couldn't make much out of it, as the streak was 
nearly a mile above them, but decided to examine it the 
next morning and, accordingly, scrambled up there after 
breakfast. A mile climb is no picnic in that country, where 
the hills are sosteep they lean backward, but, when they got 
there, they found no grass at all, only a great lead of green 
rock, running across country, like a gigantic ribbon. They 
knew what it meant, but its tremendous extent dazed 
them. They figured it couldn’t be true, that nothing like 
this had ever been known. They staked, however, and 
packed out samples to us. The assays raised our hair. 

‘We developed the lead the best way we could during 
the next few years, but it was too big for us to handle. 
Every time we looked at it we got scared, and grew weak 
in the knees. We showed it to other people, but it para- 
lyzed them also. I took the proposition out to the States 


quest ion and 
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A Prospector’s Cabin. Where Hope is Constant. They are 
Poor To-day, but They May be Rich To-morrow 


This is the Richest Placer Claim in Alaska 


and tried to raise money for 
development. I told mining 
men what we had, and they 
advised me that it was not 
money I needed: it was a 
good, long rest with nothing 
to excite me. 

‘“‘T showed samples of the outcroppings to Senator W. A. 
Clark, who ought to know what copper ore is. He re- 
marked that it was wonderful, and must have been taken 
from a great depth—hazarded a guess that it came from 
one of his own mines. When I said it came from Alaska, 
and that I had picked it up on the surface of the ground, 
that there were millions of tons of it in sight, in a clearly- 
defined vein forty-five hundred feet above the valley, he 
smiled politely and said he hoped I liked their city. Asked 
if I intended staying long in their midst. Then he an- 
swered the telephone. 

“We just couldn’t make anybody believe it. They said 
it was contrary to geology: that nothing like it had ever 
been known. They preferred to think that we had slipped 
a cog rather than old Mother Nature. So we hung on. 
Other strikes were made in our vicinity. Gradually the 
news got out that there was really a great, undeveloped 
copper country in Southern Alaska, of a richness to aston- 
ish the world. Then experts and engineers began coming. 
Everybody who saw the Bonanza lead went up in the air 
and began to talk baby-talk. It made their mouths water, 
till you could see the pepsin drip. There was nothing for 
us to do but sit tight and do assessment work. We were 
one hundred and seventy miles from tidewater, and fif- 
teen hundred miles from a smelter. Before that mine 
could pay a dollar we would have to build a railroad ta 
the coast. We were poor men, and when we got a reason- 
able offer we let go—to the Guggenheim crowd.”’ 

That was about all I could get out of Amy. Asa matter 
of fact, this is but a small part of the story, and before the 
sale was effected the owners received a remarkable dose 
of the Alaskan curse—litigation. Although the purchase 
price aggregated only something like $400,000, the im- 
mense value of the property was generally recognized, 
and a bitter fight was waged by certain men who claimed 
they had grub-staked the original owners, and were there- 
fore entitled to an interest. My friend and his partners 
eventually won, but the effect of the judicial decision was 
far-reaching, and has even become a political factor, 
threatening the equilibrium of the judicial situation for 
the Third Alaskan District. 

I tried to gain some idea of the value of this property, 
but no one cared to go on record, all answering uniformly 
that its possibilities were quite past reckoning. I found, 
however, that it had been experted by numerous picked 
engineers from the States and from abroad, whose reports 
varied nearly as much as the reports of laymen. The most 
conservative, I am told, stated that he found more than 
$25,000,000 worth of copper ore in sight—that Nature her- 
self had blocked out that much metal. In other words, 
without a pick being driven into the vein, and exclusive 
of the underground resources of the property, which are 
almost undeveloped as yet, and presumably fabulous, this 
amount can be measured up with a tape-line. 
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Quite a mine! 1 
mining. And there are other properties in the 
hood of Valdez which rival the Bonanza it 

During my stay there the certainty grew upon me that 
the world will soon have to turn to this neight 
its copper. 


richness 


The great increase in demand for the metal, 


its limited supply elsewhere, and the vast extent and rich- 


ness of the Alaskan ledges render this inevitab] 
It is not my intent, however, to exploit the 

future of Alaska, but in 

North as a land of possibilities for poor men. 


some small way to show the 


works twelve months and joafs none 
try where a man’s hands will earn so much, and his body 
consume so little in proportion. Partiy because of this the 


country is advancing with wondrous strides, and new cities 


are growing where the moose roamed yesterday 
The Raw Frontier from Club Windows 


HE day when we paid a dollar apiece for candies and 
one hundred dollars for a sack 
itsmemory is painfultome. And yet this¢ 


we left the Tillicum Club a 


of flour is so recent that 
it Valde 


sought a restaurant where 


vening 








we dined well for thirty-five cents. On the way we stepped 


. rt 
into a dance-hall—not that our appetites needed a sharp- 
ener, nor our legs exercise, but 
fear that the frontier had taken advantage of my 
and departed forever. I found that it had n 
that its trail was not entirely « 1 


because 
absence 


t, however 





In the bac k of 


literate 


the hall depended a sheet upon which moving pictures 


were shown at intervals. The gambling 
running full—faro, roulette, craps, et « It was early yet, 
and business was slow. A gentleman in n 
and whiskers that had been trimmed 

buttonhole scissors, settled farther down on 


games were 
ackinaw coat, 
with 


r 
nis 


I regretted my early devotion to gold 


neighbor- 


orhood for 


mineral 


I know of no 
other country where a man can work one month for wages 
and on the proceeds loaf twelve, and yet where every man 
1 know of no coun- 


I was growing to 


me mir 
his face had 


Bits of tin 


rock were d 


biowing out 


—— 
iven 
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spine, tilted back his chair, and, closing his eyes, 
dreamily began to fiddle. Another leading 
citizen accompanied him on the organ. They 
played The Sack Waltz, changing to After 
the Ball, while a brass-lunged fellow shouted 
to us amiably: Now we'll 
waltz a little. A long, slow, dreamy waltz.” 
The day before our ship had run in under the 
brow of a mountain a few miles down the bay 
from the Ellamar 


The shaft-house and bins were strikingly 


“Come on, boys. 


and taken on a cargo of ore 


Mine. 


new, as were the houses about it, together 
with the dock where we lay. I referred back 
to this 

‘That is Mike Gladhow’s discovery. He found 
the vein at low water. It showed when the tide 
was out, but he stalled his partners off by 


He was the only miner 
in the outfit and so he made the bluff stick, then 
waited his time and hiked back with 


Mike couldn't read or write, 


saying it was no good. 


another 


fellow. so he got 


the other man to make out the location notic« 





sold 


They out a year ago for $105,000. The 
mine is shipping $40,000 a month now, but it 
only new, and isn’t properly squared away yet 

] found that the whole Prince William Sound country 
was showing much copper, and afforded many instance 
like the two I have mentioned Here and there on the 
shores of this wonderful arm of the North Pacitic, rimmed 


DY ragge d pe aks and sullen glaciers, hidden av ay in i 


locked arms or out on precipitous islands, are mines 


, ana 


r 
and small as ve 


mines, and mines. Most of them are new t 
but all are rich in possibilities. All of them have been 
found by poor men, for your prospector is, by force of 
circumstances, poverty-ridden and infested with callus¢ 
How the Wilderness Takes its Toll 
there is no 


No always is his story one of success, for 
greater gamble than this game, and disaster may 
overtake him after the strike is For instance, 
while we lay at Ellamar there came a little fishing boat, 
bearing the twisted, shattered remains of 
who had struck it on Knight's Island 
had cruised among the islands, s 


made, 


a poor fellow 
He and his partner 
digging, climb- 


arching, 





ing through the steep hills and gullies, till they found thi 
prospect The lead was high up on the mountainside, 
hidden behind an abatis of thorny undergrowth; but they 


pitched camp on the shore beside a stream a 
and every day clambered up to their claim. For every 
they won the richness increased till they knew the had 
found it big. Still they stuck to it, silently, till 
their food ran out skiff and went 
back to town for more grub, while the other stayed 

One day he wa awing some giant powder preparatory 
to setting off his round of holes, and, placing the cartridges 
n a can of water over the coals, bent down to blow the 
He had used the for this purpose the day 
before, and now neglected to replace it with fresh. As he 
stooped, with characteristic vagary the dynamite exploded, 
fairly blowing the man off the face of the mountain. In 
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Built upon Perpetual Ice and Flanked by Glaciers 
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hoisting anchor have 
dislodged great 
bergs of black ice 
from the bottom. 

I have spoke i 
thus far of mining 
conditions as I 
found them in one 
small part of south- 
ern Alaska, a por- 
tion of the country 
not generally recog 
nized by us out 
here. In a@ quartz 
district much money 
is usually required 
to develop and ex- 








was icy, and the current frothing 
down through the boulders like 
boiling milk. You can judge how 
it ran when I say that the rush of 
water held the remains of our boat 
against the upper side of the rock 
as though it had been nailed there. 
It was crushed flat and out of 
reach beneath the surface. We 
couldn’t think of anything to do, 
so we just stood up-—for three 
days and three nights. It was 
hard work to hold our footing with 
the water half up to our knees, and 
we finally realized we would die 
before long; also that we would 
have to make a start or be too 








ploit properties, for 
the rocks do not 
vield their riches as 
easily as do the stream beds in a placer region. The 
latter are the poor man’s mines, and so I shall speak 
more of them, and ignore the southeastern part of Alaska, 
where for years many mines have been running, and 
more are being yearly found. One cannot, in a few words, 
do justice to a country as large as this. In fact, few 
realize how large it is, and the variety of conditions that 
prevail there. Who knows, for instance, that, if Alaska 
were superimposed upon the United States, its eastern 
rim would lie along the Carolina coast, while its west- 
ern island would reach to Los Angeles? Nor that its 
northern boundary, placed on the Canada line, would 
throw its southern border into Mexico? But such is the 
case. As yet it is undeveloped, but each year adds to its 
resources. Each year new strikes are made, and new 
towns spring up. They are founded by poor men 

We hear of these camps and of the rich placers where 
men make fortunes in a year, but no one has told of the 
vast deposits of low-grade gravel which are not rich enough 
to excite, and yet which would pay good wages to any 
worker. There are thousands of acres of such gold-bearing 
gravels, untouched and unclaimed, which would employ 
an army of working-men and render each one his own mas- 
ter if only the men were there. They hold, on bed-rock, 
the emancipation of the laborer, for in no country can 
such a one exist comfortably on a smaller proportion of 
his earnings than in this land. They require no capital 
with which to open them up except strong arms. They 
go to the first comers without charge. Wages are high in 
the mines, at present from three to five dollars a day and 
board, with the demand greater than the supply, and so 
the low-grade deposits remain untouched, while your 
miner works for hire till he has laid in a grub-stake, then 
wanders away into the hills to hunt the rich spots. 

A day's run by steamer west of Valdez I found a town, 
born since I left the country, Seward by name —a town 
with modern residences, good hotels and restaurants 
steam laundries, telephones and other paraphernalia of 
civilization. A railroad is building in from this point, 
heading for vast undeveloped coal-fields beyond Cook's 
Inlet. Still inland, beyond these, is a new placer country, 
from which men were bearing word of a rich discovery 
while I was there 

But," said I to one of them who had told me his story 
of success, ‘‘we hear only of the fortunate ones. What of 
the others? You have good prospects in there and return 
elated. What of the losers? What ef the hundreds in 
hard luck? -Is there no more hardship and danger in 
Alaska? I remember the time when it was different.’ 
Having pioneered up there when the North was new I am 
pleased to refer to the early days, when in fancy, at least, 
we took great hazards. 

Without comment he introduced me to a bystander, 
Saying Here's your chance to get in the papers, boy 
Tell this man your story 

Evidently the other was not hungry for publicity, but 
I urged him 

We had been prospecting all iast spring up the Kahiltna, 
two of us, till we ran out of grub. Then we started down 
for more. That river is full of bad water, and is consid- 
ered the worst stream in the Shusitna valley, where they 
are al] bad. We had our outfit in a skiff and were running 
the rapids when we struck 





a rock The boat upset, 


Gathering Vegetables for Our Dinner at Camp Comfort 
Road, Twelve Miles from Valdez, September 5, 1905 


weak to put up a struggle. 

“T managed to loosen a piece 
of rope from the boat and then 
I went down into the water and ripped off pieces of the 
hull with my bare hands. It was hard work and dan- 
gerous, and by the time I had torn off a bundle of splinters 
large enough to float us I was exhausted and numb with 
the cold. The other boy bound these fagots together, 
leaving a loop of rope at each end for a hand-hold, our 
plan being to use this for a float, and thus try to reach the 
shore. When it came time to start I was too cold to hang 
on. The current snatched the bundle out of reach and 
the rope out of my fingers, so that I watched my partner 
whirled away, fighting and choking in the smother. Then 
I waited alone on the rock, and waited and waited. Three 
days and three nights longer I waited. 1 starved by day 
and froze by night. Gradually I went crazy. I don’t 
remember much about the rest.” 

I heard the story from the two who found him there in 
the gorge with the ravenous white water yapping at his 
knees with a hunger that never died. His rescuers were the 
only men who passed up the Kahiltna last spring, for it is 
off the beaten track, and even after 
they had taken him away and had 


January 5, 1907 


Less than a year ago a remarkable gold discovery was 
made here, the story of which is without parallel in Amer- 
ican mining history, and bearing out my statement that 
Alaska is the poor man’s land. | refer to what has become 
known as the ‘Third Beach-Line,” a prehistoric surf-line, 
where the sea, in ages gone, has left a golden streak. It 
lies miles back of the present ocean beach, and buried be- 
neath fathoms of frozen gravel. 

Between the city of Nome and the mountains there 
stretches a muddy, moss-covered plain, about four miles 
wide from sea to highland, and running parallel with the 
ocean for some leagues. This plain, or tundra, is a vast 
deposit of gravel frozen like flint, except in spots where 
little streams trickle crookedly to the sea. The creeks 
that flow from the hills behind were rich in gold, and 
served to excite the world a few years since, till countless 
thousands tramped wearily across the tundra to and from 
the mines, cursing with fervid eloquence the spongy moss 
and oozing mud under foot. In the very early days the 
plain was staked, but as time went by the owners defaulted 
on their assessment work and the property lapsed back to 
Uncle Sam. No one cared to prospect a bottomless bank 
of steel-hard gravel, covered with liquid mud. Some few 
picked half-heartedly at their claims, but quit without 
reaching bed-rock. It costs something to sink through 
frozen ground, and one spot seemed no more likely to 
cover a golden bed-rock than another. There was no rea- 
son why gold should be here, for there had never been a 
stream to bring it from the mountains or to concentrate 
it in a channel. So the tundra became a waste of aban- 
doned locations. 

There was one man, however, who owned a claim where 
a little creek meandered sluggishly. He sank many holes 
to bed-rock, while those who were wise to geology and 
familiar with ‘‘formations”’ smiled and spoke pityingly of 
a person who had no more mining sense than to choose 
such a spot in which to hunt for placer gold. Mr. Brown, 
however, had a ‘“‘hunch”’ and believed in the maxim of 
the miner that ‘‘gold is where you find it.””. So he con- 
tinued to sharpen 
his picks and grind 





him safe, he raved for weeks, 
always hearing the ceaseless tumult 
of the rapids, feeling the lash of 
its spray and the menace of ragged 
rocks that grinned like teeth. Six 
days and nights he had cowered 
there, sleepless and without food 
He says it was much longer, and 
described to me how he watched 
himself go insane, with a sort of 
extraneous impersonal curiosity. 
Of the other, the one who floated 
away, nothing was ever found. 

A month after leaving southern 
Alaska I was in Nome, having 
traveled some four thousand miles 
to get there. This is the heart of 








away at his wind- 
lass. 

It is the chronic 
condition of a miner 
with a “hunch”’ to 
be broke Mr 
Brown was that, 
and then some. He 
was mortgaged, and 
quit-claimed, and 
I. O. U.'d to the 
limit; then one day 
he struck it so rich 
that the camp was 
paralyzed, and 
could only walk out 
along the railroad 








one of Alaska’s great placer dis- 
tricts, and it is likewise another 
land entirely as to climate and 
conditions. Only the people are the same. I had planned 
to visit Fairbanks, the new Dawson, a city now three 
years old, and the greatest of all the camps of the North 
but it is hidden away far up a river which to you is un- 
known, and my time was limited. For a like reason | 
could not touch at the many other camps in this land of 
magnificent distances, each of which is rich in romance 
and vivid with the color of the country. All of them tell 
the tale of poor men who have won out; but even so, the 
story of one is the story of another. 

I found much change in Nome, as elsewhere. New 
banks, new hotels, better cafés, larger Turkish baths, long- 
distance telephones bringing every camp and every mine 
of the district into touch, a new railroad pushing out into 
the far districts, and everywhere a feverish activity that 
reminded me of the first rush. 

I ate custom-made tables d’héte that compared favor- 
ably with those one gets in St. Louis, and the prices wer 
not high 

I found, in proportion to its population, that more men 
have made fortunes in Nome than in any city I ever saw 





giving us barely time to 
jump. We made it on to 
the boulder, the top of 
which was running about 
six inches deep with water 
It all happened in an in- 
stant, and before we knew 
what had really occurred 
we found ourselves ma 
rooned on a‘slippery rock 
in the middle of a raging 
torrent, away out yonder 
in the wilderness. Neither 











$100,000 in Gold Amaigam. One Day's Clean-up 
From One Claim on Little Creek, Nome 


track ‘‘forto admire 
and for to see,” 
and, in the light of 
Mr. Brown's smile, to mumble the theory that it was a 
**spot,”’ and he was mighty lucky. There being no reason 
for a pay-streak where he found it, they decided that this 
was a geological freak, and commenced to theorize. 

Meanwhile, the quiet Mr. Brown was hoisting many 
thousands of yellow dollars daily. Inasmuch as it might 
run in any direction, if indeed it ran at all, there seemed 
to be no one desirous of risking the time or money to locate 
the extension of Mr. Brown's pay-streak—no one, that is 
except two Swedes, Peterson and Johnson by name, who 
leased the claim adjoining, called the Portland Bench 
They worked all winter, finding nothing. 

Now, it takes much to discourage a Swede who has a 
steady place in which to dig, and it takes twice as much to 
discourage two Swedes; but toward spring the firm of 
Peterson and Johnson was about to dissolve in disgust and 
disaster. In fact, they offered to sel! their lease for fifty 
dollars, but found no takers, so decided to sink one more 
shaft and then give it up 

Said Peterson, ‘‘ You shovel off the snow and get ready 
to start another shaft over yonder, while I throw back the 
thawed dirt, in the head of 
the drift, just to make sure. 
We won't bother to hoist 
it out; it ain’t worth 
while.”” Each went to his 
task. When he had finished 
his job, Peterson brought 
upa sample of dirt from the 
drift he was about to 
abandon, and panned it. 
He got seven dollars. He 
rushed back, took another 
shovelful and from this got 
twenty-seven dollars. 
They had really been 
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Eskimo Freighters Hauling Copper Ore from the Arctic by Means of Reindeer 


(Concluded on Page 26) 
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“ Doctor, | Could Work!” 
HIS time the carryall which conveyed ‘“‘guests’’ from 
Parrsville to Dr. Schwanebach Spitzer's famous place 
| of rest carried one “‘guest”’ only. But that ‘‘guest”’ 
was Mr. J. J. Judson, the most enterprising young man 
i who ever managed a department in the Imperial Wall- 
| Paper Company. Three days before he had been ex- 
uberant with new ideas; he had even found himself 


waking up several times a night with them. There had 
i been wall-paper “ possibilities’’ all about his path. ; 
He had merely made the very trifling error of confessing to 
his chief that he had developed the faculty of seeing things 
move around which he knew were standing perfectly still; 
and the chief had announced that there would 
month's rest for his, and in a rest-cure ranch at that! 

The carryall crossed a bridge over a small river and 
entered the outer gate of ‘‘The Silences.”’ ‘J. J.”"—he 

| was also known as ‘‘Juddy”’ and “Jud’’—sat up with an 
| astonished jerk. He had fallen asleep, even as he had 
likewise done on the train which brought him up into the 
Catskills. ‘‘Ga-ad!”’ he said to himself; ‘‘maybe I did 
| need a rest, after all. Well, now I’m fresh again, I'll be 
| able to get into the game with the rest of the bunch.” 

His first impression of ‘‘ The Silences”’ was that he was 

€ still asleep. Outwardly the place was almost as reassuring 
to him as any big mountain hotel. But, inwardly, it 
was a hotel without clerks, or register, or gongs, or call- 
boys sliding up front upon their heels. In the rotunda 
sat a number of gentlemen; but they sat mute, in a kind 
of subdued and solemn melancholy! 

Evidently, he thought, he had struck the wigwam 
between performances, so to speak. He introduced him- 
self to one of Doctor Spitzer’s two youthful ‘‘aides,”’ Dr. 
Clarence Casgraine, explained that he had dined coming up, 
and went out and sat in the rotunda himself until he 
began to grow actually nervous. 

Finally he rose and tiptoed back to the “ office”’ again. 
**Ah, Doctor, I hate to trouble you, you know, but when 
when does it commence?” 

‘“When does it--when does what commence?”’’ Doctor 

} Clarence was a harelike, jumpy young man, who cultivated 
} “‘ease of manner.”” For the moment he lost it. ‘I don’t 
| quite understand what you mean?” 

‘Why, whatever your special racket is, you know.” 

‘Well, really, I can’t say that we specialize on any kind 

! of racket. It would be hardly—hardly what our guests 
demand.” 

“Then what do we do 

‘“My dear Mr.—Mr. Judson, why should you wish to do 

; anything?” 

“Why should we?—-Great Eli! 

keep ourselves from remembering that we're here ? 


be a 


How else would we 


Not 
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“We've Got to Give a Benefit!"’ 


How Judson Introduced Activity into ‘‘The Silences” and 
Shattered a Professional Ideal 


By ARTHUR E. 


that I want to hurt your feelings, of course. But you're 
not going to say that we don’t do anything at all?” 

‘I’m afraid I must, Mr. Judson. And—and I assure you, 
you'll soon be telling us how much it agrees with you.” 

“Agrees with me! Agrees Say, do you know how 
long I’m in for?” 

‘‘No,” said Doctor Clarence, 
take note of it.” 

‘Well, I’m in for one month, 
And 1 walked into it without 
question!”’ 

He started dizzily forth, and began to take 
surroundings. 

The first person he passed was a deep-eyed, mop-haired 
young man, who, with lips a-move, 
centratedly into the after-glow of the 

® ‘Heh! The dotty-house poet, no 
he’s only an ingrowing humorist.” 


a trifle shortly, ‘‘I did not 


One month! 


asking a 


that's all! 


so much as 


in his outer 


was giooming con- 


sunset 


doubt. Or maybe 


He came upon another ‘‘guest”’ standing forlornly 
beneath a tamarack. His buttoned-up tweeds, huge of 
check, shouted aloud that he was British. But he was 


palpably in the need of friendship, and Mr. Judson hap 
pened to know something which should be of cheer to him 

‘I—I say, old man, I believe we brought up an English 
mail with us.”’ 


““Ow!—Thank you, dear chap. Did you, now? Quite 
seow Sa 
“J. J." got away from him as quickly as he could 


“Gad!” And 
to the river- 


“Gad!” he kept repeating to himself 
unconsciously he followed the slope down 
bank. 

From the midst of a little, duskily-wooded island there 
was rising the bulbul throb of some stringed instrument 
And then, with an infinitude of feeling, there 
succession of notes from the depths of the female human 
heart. Mr. Judson was later to know the lady 
as Heloise Obrienne, the ‘ Poetess of Solitude But at 
that moment it would have put him in fear of his life to be 
introduced to her. i 

He hastened gulpingly on. And his haste only brought 
him the sooner within the range of more heart-throbs, this 
time breathed into a one, hushedly but 
passionately, was yearning through the Mise from Il 
Trovatore. 

He turned and groped it back to 
In what must have been the mus 
was beiag extracted from a piano 
Peer Gynt suite. But ‘J. J." wa 
only knew it was a kind of music to give a 
He made for the “ 

Doctor! I sha'n't 
that last padded cell for me, the one over the engine-room 


' 


came a 


cornet Some 


Silences” 


The 


ic-room itself 


again. 
something 
It was a part of the 
that He 


man the willie 


not aware ol 
office 


trouble you again —but just hold 


so I can hear the dynamos 
Doctor Clarence reddened 
Judson, I trust it’s hardly as bad as that 
“Not as bad! Well, I feel like I'd 
that’sall! I might as well havea harp and be in Heaver 
‘Oh, come now, you know, come now! In a day or 
two you'll be seeing things very differently 
“Yes, when I was sent up for seeing things only once or 
twice. Now, it’s as if I was seeing them all the time!” 
“But what do you wish to do? Our head—Doctor 
Spitzer—won't be back till the middle of the week. But 
for my own part I feel safe in assuring you that you are at 


> 1 
noticeably teally 


Mr 


been dead a week 



































































MCFARLANE 


liberty to express your activities in any manner you 
ple ASE We place no restriction whatever We 

J. J." was backing up. And his countenance was, 
moment by moment, changing mightily Oh, well now 
if you mean that! That gives a fellow some chance!” 


And if you wish to suggest something yourself?” 
Oh, I—I don't kne 1 have the nerve for it just 
no not till I’ve had sleep But I'll try to 


scare up something to-morrow morning 


W as 


another 


+ } , 


MHE thing was, he told himself, how to get his opening 


And, to h er reat surprise, when once he had 
begun to pick up acquaintance, openings gave promise of 
appearing almost faster than he could consider them! 

Leaving the breakfast-room, he touched elbows with a 
Major Buckner, whose hobb J.J oon learned, was 
fish hatcheries. Moreover, the Major's brain machine 
was all right He only needed to be touched off a little 


Through the Major, ‘J. J.’ met 
They for the most 


went 


a number of the ladies 
ladies who botanized and 


Yet within a 


were, part 
on piigrimage Nature 


few minutes they had unwittingly originated two or three 
ideas which— as he gave them freely back to them, com- 
mercially alchemized—he could not but feel might con- 
tain possibilities ot very decided order 

It was through the ladies, in their turn, that he met 
Morrissey Hoole, the comedian And before he and 
Morrissey Hoole had known each other for half an hour 


they were excusing themselves from the embarrassment of 


all other company Mr. Hoole was calling him “J.J.,”’ and 
“Juddy,” and “Jud” quite automatically, even as he had 
renamed Mr. Hoole *‘ Foxy Quiller,”’ and “‘ F. Quiller,” and 
‘F. Q.”" For they had discovered in one ancther a great 
and common bond Foxy Q likewise recognized the 
paramount and crushing necessity of doing something 
More than that, he knew what they could do! 





He took ‘J. J."" econvulsively by the arm and steered 
him down to the river opposite the island “Juddy, | 
saw a balcony in this bank the first moment I stood on it! 
Observe, too, the parquet made by the shore below; the 
orchestra could be put in a boat, of course And then 
cast your eye upor he land itself! Ain't it a stage to 
et an past i I n crazy? Lord, it’s been eating 
me up ever nee | came here! We've qottogd henefw /" 

Sure! uid Judd Sure! But what for? 

Why, for an 1 thing, or anybody. Only yesterday 
I heard of a man down over there in Parrsville who's just 
buried his third wife in two years, and all his mothers-in- 
aw living yet! Could anybody get by him, for choice?’ 

7 grinned like a cat Gad, it’d certainly be 
omething to do, all right 1 could take hold of your 
financing and ¢ ert r 





Foxy Quiller smote him palm to palm as a brother! 


And that exactly what I'n honing for! You see 
I’m all for art myself, and that simply nails the straps on 
me! Paying out money and that sort of thing just gets 
me bothered to death! 


He unloosed a skiff with twitching fervor, and they 
pulled across to the island. (‘Isle of Dreams” was its 
name upon the descriptiv e circulars.) 

‘A little underbrushing, my boy, and a little rock- 


leveling, and it'll make the stage of the Metropolitan 


look like a town hall! I suppose you know we have 
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Arline Hope, of The Empress, and Paula Brayden—in 
stock, of course up here? They'd be with us. And I 
think a lot of the other dames would come in, too.” 
“Sure! And Major Buckner, he seemed to be a good 
sport. I bet he’d back it. How many would we want?” 
‘We'd want 'em all, Juddy. If you can’t find a seat 
for 'em on the band-wagon, it'll please ’em pretty near as 
much if you give ’em all first places shoving on behind.’ 
Sure! Sure! Once get her started, that’s the big 
thing!’ But with ‘J. J.’’ she was started, and more than 
started, already. 


Mm 
R. SCHWANEBACH SPITZER was a bald, roundly- 
built German-American of most impressive presence 
and dignity. And his power came from a_ profound 
balance and control within him. For this reason —he did 
not seek to hide it from himself—it exerted an influence 
over his guests even more potently, because more psy- 
chically spirit-calming, than that ‘atmosphere of freedom, 
nature and reposeful exclusiveness’”’ 
to be enjoyed at ‘The Silences”’ 
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Doctor Casgraine and his fellow, Dr. Perey Dayton, 
were together. ‘‘Who hass arrived since I haf gone 
away?’ demanded their “head’’ with fury; and he told 
of the interviews he had just been subjected to. “I 
would ask you who iss at the sdarding of this?” 

Dr. Perey Dayton had no idea whatever. 

Doctor Casgraine, with a feeling of ‘“‘goneness” that 
would have been the making of a patent-medicine testi- 
monial, was at length able to hazard a guess. a 

But, happily for him, the “head’’ did not wait to ques- 
tion him further. He started forth at once; he would 
deal with this ‘J. J. Judson” himself! 

The person he sought had just taken leave of a group 
of ladies by the south veranda. With great difficulty the 
Doctor caught up to him on the path leading to the river. 

And, if he did express his guilty regrets, he expressed 
those regrets in a manner which bereft Dr. Schwanebach 
Spitzer, M. D., Ph. D., of all capacity for speech. 

““Gad, Doctor,” he said, ‘I should have offered it to you 
first, though of course you couldn’t build a hatchery 
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Foxy Quiller slowly let his tongue expand his cheek. 

‘“‘Huh?—Well, I don’t know, now. Which one of us 
wrote it?” 

‘Ever met that dark little guy with the eyes and hair? 

“The poet?” 

“That’s who. And poetical dramas are his line. He 
told me all about it. He’s got one of ’em with him 
sneaked it in under his vest. It’s a crack-a-jack, too!”’ 

“Hm. How does the plot shape up?” 

‘Why, it’s all about an Indian maiden, Iolanda, her 
name is—sounds a good deal like a sleeping-car, I know, 
or a swell apartment-house, but she’s all right—and a 
white man who gets crushed on her. He’s a kind of a 
poet geezer himself, who’s gone out into the cafions to 
commune with his soul and all that sort of thing. And 
as soon as they meet—well, there you are! They start 
pouring it all over each other right from the beginning. 
But, jinks, just then is the time her tribe has picked to go 
and collect paleface hair. Of course, under the cireum- 
stances, she feels that it’s up to her to give the snap away. 

The palefaces are ready and loaded, 
and, gad, the first Indian guy to be 


” 








itself. 

Yet, as he frequently confessed, 

he wass a man of demperament, 
also; he hat the ardist soul.” Upon 
his table stood certain treasures of 
bronze and porcelain—two antique 
Chinese vases, a Hermes, a meditating 
Buddha and an inscrutable Grecian 
sphinx —the contemplation of which 

could alone tirect and gompose his 
mind into its most teep and esoteric 
jannels.”’ 

(Be it likewise parenthetically made 
known that the Doctor was an exceed- 
ingly good man of business. He had 
two other “ cures’’—-one in Maine and 
one in Florida. And for years his 
threefold income had also been of a 
profoundly composing potency in his 
hours of psychic meditation.) . : 
But this did not mean that he would 
necessarily smile encouragement upon 
any manifestation of the business 
instinct in others. 

He had been back at ‘‘ The Silences”’ 
only a few hours when he was visited, 
successively, by Miss Crothers, Miss 
Blennerhasset and Mrs. Jackson 
Bugge, all of whom had suddenly, 
and simultaneously, and most ava- 
riciously, conceived the project of L 








soaked is herold man! It’s all off then! 
She gives herself the glittering knife 
after the next hundred lines. And, 
when he’s through, the poet guy makes 
his finish alongside, with her head on 
his bosom!”’ 

“Hm,” said Foxy Q. again. 

“Oh, it’d be pathos, of course. But, 
gad, you know, pathos is great stuff if 
you can only make it strong enough! 
I’ll just tell you, now, if I was a writer 
myself, you’d see me buzzing the 
pathos automobile all the time!” 

Foxy Quiller reflected for a mo- 
ment. ‘Miss Hope could do Iolanda, 
all right, or Miss Brayden, either, for 
that matter.” 

“Sure! I thought of that at the 
start off, and I’ve seen ’em_ both 
already.” 

**Seen ’em both 

“Sure thing. So there couldn’t be 
any jealousy, you know. They’re both 
willing, too. They can get together 
now and settle which of them is best 
suited for it themselves.” 

“Oh! Oh, my cats! Oh, my! Oh, 
Juddy ——”’ 

‘*Why, what’s the matter with that? 
I only did it out of tact. And, mind 
4] you, that’s something I don’t often get 

down to. They'll settle things all right 


»” 








earning money by the retailing of rare 
wild flowers by mail! In the sur- 
rounding country grew the trailing 
arbutus, the fringed gentian and two varieties of cypripe- 
dium. Thousands of nice people would, beyond a doubt, 


wish to obtain them for their own gardens. . . . And, 
while all three ladies in turn assured the Doctor that 
they would, of course, take “company names,” they 


wished to use ‘The Silences’’-as their business address. 

ile granted them the privilege, though with an acrid 
inwillingness. He granted it to Miss Crothers because 
Miss Crothers had some of the wealthiest connections in 
Manhattan. He granted it to Miss Blennerhasset because 
he was now committed already; and Miss Blennerhasset, 
though weak of will, was emotional. He granted it to 
Mrs. Bugge because Mrs. Bugge was one of those women 
vhose requests wise men do not deny. Had he dis- 
criminated against Aer, within twenty-four hours she 
vould have wrecked the establishment. . 

And his anger, too, was further embittered by sus- 
picion. All three petitioners had made use of a phrase- 
ology which was markedly not their own. And Mrs. 
Bugge had not even sought to soften and ladify it. She 
nformed him that ‘‘ with a fourteen-line ad., and a good 
display head, in a few of the big weeklies—(by writing 
at once she could catch some of the Sunday editions) 

a person should be simply swamped with orders’’; and 
she added bluntiy that she had it from one who knew! 


She had barely departed when Miss Obrienne, the 
‘*Poetess of Solitude’’ herself, applied for an interview. 
He eluded her then. But he did not elude her later. 

And, as he started violently down the corridor to make 
inquiries of his aides, there came upon him Major Buckner. 
The Major had a fully-elaborated plan to provide ‘‘The 
Silences"’ with a trout hatchery! He enlarged, too, upon 
the magnificent returns that would come in from the 
stocking of the streams on neighboring preserves, and, 
better still, in pure advertising value. ‘Get into the 
menus of some of the big Broadway restaurants: ‘Trout 
from ‘The Silences’’’; and, ‘Come Up Where They're 
Caught and Catch Your Own!’ Greatest ad. —greatest 
drawing card you could think of!"’ And here, again, the 
speaker was using a phraseology that was wholly foreign 
to him! 


“Anyding at All! Tynamite der Whole Zanatarium!” 


yourself, anyway. And, as for the wild-flower biz, / 
couldn’t know that the whole bunch would swoop on it 
like that! But, look here, now—supposing they have 
ain't that just where you get your mitt in? Can they dig 
up enough gentians and cypripediums and whatever they 
are out in the bush to meet the demand? Not in a 
thousand years! All you need to do is to start growing 
gentians, cypripediums, ete., ete., somewhere in your 
back garden, and offer to furnish retail stocks on a regular 
commission basis!’ He beamed, and tried to put his 
hand on the Doctor. ‘And, jinks, it’d give you another 
grip!—‘Nature’s own Botanical Gardens’—ay? ‘Get 
Cured, and Take a Course of Wild-Flower Culture While 
You Wait’—ay? Wouldn’t that fetch them? Wouldn’ 
it? Why, it'd be simply the biggest thing on earth! 
But that’s Foxy Quiller—Mr. Hoole, you know—giving 
me the lonely shout. Gad, I’ve got something for him 
that'll hit him like a whole Bronx greenhouse full of wild 
flowers!’’ He waved away whatever thanks the Doctor 
might wish to overwhelm him with and hurried on down 
to the river. 

The Doctor, for his part, continued to stand there for 
some time. He was breathing, for the most part, through 
his mouth, and his few pale“ goose hairs” stood quiveringly 
erect upon his empurpled cranium. 

But it was not anger that he felt now. No! For no 
man of true dignity would allow himself to be angered by 
“sotch a vorm, sotch a beedle—a beedle dalking and 
krinning and waving ids arms!” He knew not 
how ‘this Jodson beedle’’ had made its way into ‘‘The 
Silences."” But he knew that “like a beedle—-like a 
gokroach, he should again oud be cast! He would not 
himself speak more with him. He would nod so degrate 
his mind! He should be dealt with by the Spitzbube, 
Casgraine, who had allowed him to arrive!"’ 


Iv 
"said Juddy, and girdling him eestatically 


ate L Q.,’ 


he sought for his floating ribs, ‘‘what would you 
attempt to remark if I told you that this benefit was going 
to be a sure-enough play, and a play written by one of us 
dotty-resters, at that?” 


They’re two of the nicest girls I ever 
met. Don’t you worry about them” 

“Oh, well! Well! Forget it for the present! Maybe, 
they will. Maybe, they will. And the—ah—the part of 
the poetical chap—how about him?” 

“Oh, it’s all right about that, too. I could see from the 
beginning that the little poet felt that he belonged there 
In fact, he told me he thought he could put into it things 
that no oneelse would. And it’s his play, ofcourse. But, 
say, I’m afraid that'll rather cut you out of a part?” 

**Oh, don’t mention it, my boy; don’t mention it at all.”’ 

‘You see, I rather thought of you taking hold of the 
whole thing, managing it— training ’em all, you know 
showing ‘em where they can get in the really jine work 
I'd swear you were just cut out for that.” 

The buoyant suddenness with which F. Quiller re-ros¢ 
from the depths was quite astonishing. ‘“‘Why, by 
Jupiter, old man!——hah!—if you think so! If you think 
so! You mean it would be pretty much like having my 
own company? Well, now, just between us— and I don’t 
say it to crack myself up at all—that’s a thing several 
people have said I'd hit it in—hit it in hard! I’ve some 
clippings in my trunk; I'll show ’em to you later. They’ve 
always held me down on Broadway-—though I don’t 
mention any names. But, by Jupiter, Juddy, you know 
if once I got into ’em by making good! Bigger’n the 
Garden up here!” 

“Sure!” acclaimed “J. J.”’ ‘“Sure!”’ 

‘“‘And we cotld make it one of those art dramas, too. 
They're what get the critics, every time!”’ 

‘Sure! How’ll we do for Indians?” 

“Indians? You'll find ’em growing on every bush! 
Why, ain’t every true man an Indian by nature? And 
I'll tell you more, Juddy. Through the Major I've found 
some one who’s right there for plotting us out our house 
and boards—he’s a sort of landscape-garden sharp 
Bagehot-Langton —the E.aglish rester, you know.” 

‘‘Not the dead one in the buttoned-up horse blankets?” 

“Every time! And when the Major showed him what 
was needed, he loosened out his legs and resurrected him- 
self so quick = 

“F. Quiller, no more! Don’t pile any more on me 
to-day. If we’ve got ‘Quite seow,’ we'll have to hold off 
the main bunch with shotguns! And, gad, wasn’t it 


















worth while, now? Ain’t it always worth while to start 
things up and get ’em going? And, jinks, if you'd ’a 
told me, the night I was planted here - 

Young Doctor Casgraine was approaching them along 
the shore. And he had something to say to Mr 
‘He had not forgotten his dissatisfaction with ‘The Si- 
lences,’ and he was now in a position to offer him the chance 
to transfer to one of the other Catskill ‘cures.’ You 
might say that they are our rivals —but we should be ver 
happy, Mr. Judson, to transfer you to any of them you 
may decide upon.” 

“Doctor,” said “J. J.’’ with feeling, ‘‘I want to craw- 
fish! Since Foxy Quiller and I have been getting together 
there isn’t anything the matter with ‘The Silences’ for a 
cent!”’ He told him what he and Foxy Quiller had been 
getting together on, and bodied forth some of the * pos- 
sibilities’’ therein! **Doctor, as it is now, you couldn't 
get me to climb the wall by showing me money! 

When Doctor Casgraine returned to the sanctum of the 
‘head”’ he limited himself to reporting that it would 
really not be practicable to get rid of Mr. Judson, for a 
few days at least. He did not feel that it was judicious 
to say anything in regard to the impending “ possibilities 
whatever. 





V 

———- morning brought in its bundles of the mor 
4 reputable Sunday papers. And very shortly there- 
after it brought to Dr. Schwanebach Spitzer a fast-follow- 
ing series of visitors. The eyes of the 
had encountered not only her own advertisement but two 
others also giving ‘‘ The Silences”’ address. Asa lady, she 
desired, of course, to withdraw from any business in which 
there was to be competition. 

Miss Blennerhasset had not reached the advertising 
stage at all. But none the less she wished to say, and 
she said it almost with tears, that she understood she 
was to have the field alone. 

Miss Crothers and Mrs. Bugge arrived together And 
they had severally—-understood the same thing. It 
also now appeared that they had both taken the same 
“company name.” It had been suggested by a third 
party. But Mrs. Bugge could take her oath that she had 
been the first to adopt it. And there now presented 
itself an infringement of patent rights which she found 
outrageous and intolerable. What letters of inquiry had 
come in by that first mail she had assumed charge of, 
pending a decision in her favor. And she wished Doctor 
Spitzer to settle the matter at once. 

Miss Crothers wished him to settle it even more spee dily, 
if possible. And in the mean time she desired, with 
accents tense with danger, to be given at ‘he least her just 
and rightful half of the correspondence. As there were 
three letters, this in itself presented difficulties. When 
the Doctor finally took his eyes from a fixed contempla- 
tion of the Grecian sphinx, and said that he would have 
an opportunity of seeing them again, Mrs. Bugge said 
that he would, indeed! 

Nor did it appear that the retailing of wild flowers was 
the only form of activity which could suggest itself, or be 
suggested, to the lady of ‘“‘The Silences 

The above commercial controver: \ had been tem- 
porarily ended only a few moments when two stout 
dowagers arrived together, with wholly independent 
requests to be given the facilities to engage in systematic 
pedestrian trips and mountain climbing 
made the more easily possible by the establishment’s 


‘ Poetess of Solitude 


“resters 


the same to be 


furnishing an equipment of tents, supplies and guides 
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As they informed him — with an echo that pierced his vital 


as with an alpenstock —**Why go to Switzerland when 


you can have Switzerl 














And they only abi led tha ake! nr ne 
to give place to Major Buckner The Ma 
to seem to speak dispara of an ¢ 
indeed, he was doing all in his small power to hx 
But he ec i not help feelir hat } ) 
he should now be of a differer 
Stache und autitorium! Wa NW 


/ ‘ Iss it not J 
Why,” responded the Major, ‘‘naturally Mr. J 


Ach, 1 knew it well! Wildt flowers, und hadcher 


und why go to Svitzerland, und now als« tache 
autitoriums! It iss all Jodson! He stavss 
minute-—-no s¢ longer! 

And undoubtedly the career of Mr. J. J. Judson at he 
Silences would have ended within the hour } 


Doctor Schwanebach encountered Bagehot-Langton, w 
stride most businesslike, coming up the slope from 


of Dreams.”’ 


“Ow, Doctor!” he hailed him. ‘I was just about t 
seek you out. Your little play, you know——-1I understand 
you're in need of a bit of professional leveling and 
off, you Know 

Bagehot-Langton’s Britannic reserve n i 





him an object of considerable re spect and awe to Doct 
Spitzer. Now, however, the Doctor made what excuse h+ 
could and, backing up, started down a side path 

He could reach the island by taking a detour through the 
He took the detour and found Bagehot 
Langton awaiting him when he came out. 

I fauncy, Doctor,” he said, ‘‘that I may not ha 
made my meaning entirely cleat 1 had no idea of ar 
thing elaborate, you know. A few workmen and tear 
would manage everything in three days.”’ 

‘But the rock —mein Gott, you would haf to ; it 
you would haf to use tynamite!”’ 
“Ow, graunt it, graunt it! You caun't break your egg 
without making an omelette, as the fellah say But | 
should manage it somehow. And now that you've set 
out to give your people their little treat, you know 

The Doctor put back what should have been the hair upon 


new plantation 








the top of his head. He did it several times. [TI shall 
think of it, Mr. Langton —lader jh.” And 
waving his arms he rushed blindly back to‘ The Silences 


Jowve!”’ exclaimed B.-L., in a fair way to be aston 
ished—‘‘Jowve! 


mix to-day. 


but the Doctor seems to be in a regular 


that thes« 


' 


| always understood, you know 
] 


Germans were so jolly well stodgy and phlegmatic 
vi 

“ TYORGET ’em, Foxy Q., forget ’em! I tell you we car 

work in Miss Obrienne in a way to keep you fror 

noticing whether there’s any leading lady or not 


“But there isn’t any part for her. And she ain't ar 
artist. She’s a poet. They call her the ‘Poetess of S 


itude.’”’ 
Sure, she is. But, gad, F. Quiller, what would 
vour being all stuck on solitude, that wa f 
get loose on_a bunch of people every 
while, and tell ’em about it 
But there’s the littl poet, too Would he ke it 


the use of 


vou couldn't 











Like it? Ain’t poetry the one thing this age hy on 
| bet he never had a chance to get his f f it, at or 
i aad a la - i hi i i 

‘ 
he mn al 
he deatt t 
n the er 
Supp r VeT 
loaded wit} 
r thre t 
m b } 
that droy 





Crimn ! 
i} ag be an idea 

right That'd 
be a new one. ever 
I irt drama! 

(Oni of 


t 4 


yvoulan t make toc 
mucn noise 


t dgoo 


f under 





a feather bed, so 


for gad 


to speak 


ou ve got to do 
these things with 
a lot of delicacy 
4 And while their 








* You've Got to Remember All the Time that They are Dotty-Resters” 


lights were dying 

















M.ss Arline Hope 


Brayden 





of The Empress, and Miss Paula 


m Stock 


( ‘ as the m i omew he n the bach 
r i e the the poets 
I 1 of oper pina la } ry-qua dire And 
ist as the ist ir a put the dirge 1OW lies down 
ind ¢ on with i 
Great! Simp ea Oh, by Jupiter u know! 
F. Q.” hugged | elf and broke into a ‘ buck-and 
That tha tne pure MecGilligan! Phat 
he artest kind of art! hat’s what the enitics tie up into 
not er, ever me! Sa we were OI on Broadway 
+} ’ 
Gad aad “3. 2 ve'll that! We'll have a 
I Wi irra ‘ pe ul cor 
ne r for ! \ d ‘em hor » they 
in't think of anyt} f eek Is lolanda going 
be all right Is she And say, half an hour ago, Foxy 
()., between Mi Hope ar M ! el ll bet u 
} circumstan« -™ ke 
But ere ) ! as, J rt what 
he ‘ 
} \) la ter | ! 1 ‘ he col t 
vav | ar ( et 1} ‘ piling ou 
t t nd all bunet | I t int dictate 
no i here in t be room for 
na 4s-drawe net! Ar hink, maybe, that 
navit ! I I a cent 
had enough 1 nk a ship!” 
vil 
Wt! N if S ne head | issed 
vaspil I on the wi to his 
ite rte I respond to th nder- 
F r ( I Dr. Per Dayton with any 
lar i n ¢ i plac He merely aid 
i I nat ! I ndt control.” ror ar 
idmitted to t More 
an that, uy ‘ names he laid an absolute ban 
Ar Mr Burge ! i1admit / lL will y her And 


as wel at this was made thus explicit, for Mrs 


nent hydraulic and 


) apply Later 


thers who could not but be weleoms 


A. Case the solemn-jawed but 


electrical engineer 


Mr. Case had been given to understand that the Doctor 


ow had under consideration the project of establishing a 


it natche! Phi 





r amount o 
o much recreation — he 
and turbines.’ 

Even while Mr. Case w 


himself, and the Doctor 





hs transferring h 
o the brooding Buddha 


ould cali for a dam 


And, witha 


work — which he would regard as 


could put in “a sn all pe nstock 


as somewhat sourly withdrawing 
taking hold of the arms of his 
is aching gaze from the Hermes 


there entered Miss Arlin« Hope, 


f The Empress, and Miss Paula Brayden—in stock 


themselves not unlike two turbines under the highest 


wel on Page 
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THE RISE OF HARRIMAN 


Borrowed Millions that MaKe Millions 


pY Vina. FAT N =. 





“ Turned My Back and Waiked Out” 


for control of Northern Pacific in the spring of 1901, 

Harriman had been abie to secure the decisive support 
of the Standard Oil crowd. Napoleon observed that Provi- 
dence usuativy fought on the side that had the heaviest 
battalions. The Standard Oil Olympians, I believe, com- 
monly range themselves on the side that can promise the 
largest profits. Mr. Harriman is a tiptop trader in men, 
as he showed recently in winning over Astor and Van- 
derbilt to vote with him in deposing Mr. Fish from the 
presidency of the Illinois Central. 

He won the Northern Pacific fight by the sheer force of 
money and nerve. Some of James J. Hill’s English and 
Canadian friends, who had stood loyally by him in the 
building of Great Northern, were large stockholders of 
Northern Pacific, and refused tempting offers to sell their 
stock to Hill’s antagonists. One Englishman, with 
twenty thousand shares, was offered four million dollars; 
but he stuck to Hill. However, neither Hill nor the 
Englishman is, strictly speaking, a Wall-Street man. 

When noses were counted after the panic of May 9, 
Harriman had a clear majority of the stock, yet he could 
not get control of the road. Northern Pacific had eighty 
millions of common stock and seventy-five millions of 
preferred. The Harriman side held thirty-seven millions 
of common and forty-one millions of preferred. But the 
company had the right to call in and cancel this preferred 
stock by paying its face value. The directors were Hill- 
Morgan men and threatened to exercise this privilege, 
which would leave outstanding only the common stock, 
of which Hill and Morgan had a majority. Of course, 
Harriman would fight the cancellation of his preferred 
stock, and if he could once vote it he could elect his own 
So there was a pretty kettle of fish. 

It is a rather striking tribute to J. Pierpont Morgan 
that, in this dilemma, he was made the arbiter, although 
he had been Hill's ally in the fight. Both sides agreed to 
let Morgan pick a board of directors for Northern Pacific. 
This he did with eminent fairness, and William K. Vander- 
bilt was made a sort of umpire or referee to hold the 
balance between the two factions 

Harriman'sgreat object in buying outright, first and last, 
nearly eight hundred thousand shares of Northern Pacific 

tock was to insure that his Union Pacifie interests would 

receive consideration. This he accomplished. Subsequent 
developments, however, practically eliminated him from 
the Northern situation, as we shall see later. 

What finally saved the day for him in the Northern 
Pacific fight was his ability to command quickly an amount 
of money. It took over eighty million dollars to pay 
for the Northern Pacific stock that he bought. In the 
month of the fight, May, 1901, he was elected a director of 
the Equitable Life, at the same time borrowing $2,700,000 
from it. The Equitable in those halcyon days used to 
carry loose cash to the amount of about thirty million 


ie HIS truly Napoleonic battle with Hill and Morgan 


airectors. 





dollars. Mr. Harriman let young James Hazen Hyde 
be a director of Union Pacific and Southern Pacific. 
Also, the following year, he let him join the famous 
pool in Union Pacific preferred. In the fall of 1902 the 
stock-market was sick. Many holders had been forced 
to liquidate, and the immediate outlook was dubious. 
Harriman then formed a pool to buy fifty millions of 
Union Pacific preferred and lock it up for five years 

a proceeding which would obviously lighten, in a 
marked degree, the subsequent task of supporting 
Union Pacific in the market. Young Hyde took a five 
per cent. interest, or $2,500,000. Of course, he at once 
turned the subscription over to the Equitable in so far 
as concerned furnishing the cash. 

Mr. Harriman testified: ‘‘I told Mr. Hyde we would 
not recognize the Equitable as a member of the syndi- 
cate. I think I said to him I did not see any objection 
to the Equitable being interested in it, provided he 
could safeguard our confidence as to the fact of our 
having a syndicate—so our contemplating so large a 
purchase should not be known.” 

He seems to have seen no objection to putting life- 
insurance funds into a stock-market pool; but he did 
not want the fact of there being a pool made public. 
This, of course, is good Stock Exchange strategy —for 
there, as in certain other walks, keeping people in the 
dark greatly facilitates operations. 

Bad times were coming for young Hyde, however. 
Presently, he and President Alexander got into what 
the police in humbler spheres call a clothes-line fight. 
Both sides began making scandalous disclosures in 

the press. The public, which had about fifteen hundred 
millions of insurance in the Equitable, was profoundly 
disturbed. Mr. Harriman was quick to see the drift. He 
proposed that the directors appoint a committee which 
should make a thorough investigation, and report. But 
some fellow-directors, notably Senator Depew, argued 
against it, and persuaded him to wait a while. 

Young Mr. Hyde owned a majority of the capital stock 
of the Equitable, and, as it was then purely a stock com- 
pany, this majority carried absolute control of it. Hyde 
had found the situation exceedingly agreeable theretofore, 
and, naturally, was not anxious for investigations and 
radical changes. Meantime, fresh disclosures were coming 
to print daily; the scandal and the public agitation daily 
grew. 

Mr. Harriman took up his idea of an investigating 
committee and pressed it. The committee was appointed 
April 6, 1905. Henry Clay Frick, the steel magnate, was 
chairman, and Harriman a member. It took up all the 
charges that Alexander had made against Hyde, and the 
charges that Hyde had made against Alexander, and some 
other things on its own hook. In the latter part of May it 
was ready to report. The day before the report was 
presented Hyde and Harriman had a talk. 

“TI advised him,” said Mr. Harriman, ‘‘to go before 
the board and move the adoption of the committee's 
report. And I told him if he would do that I would 
stand by him through thick and thin.” 

“Did you acquaint him,” was asked, 
“with the purport of that report?” 

“No,” said Mr. Harriman. 

“Did you suggest to him that the re- 
port recommended his removal?” 

“No. I told him, no matter what the 
report might be, if I were in his place 
I would favor its adoption.” 

There is no question, however, that 
Hyde had painful suspicions as to the 
nature of that report; and when it was 
presented to the board next day his 
worst fears were verified. It ruthlessly 
bared a great lot of graft, and recom- 
mended that both Hyde and Alexander 
be thrown out. Perhaps Hyde thought 
that, while Harriman might stand by him 
through thick and thin after that, the 
standing would be all very thin for him. 

There wasn’t any question about the 
rotten condition which the Frick report 
disclosed; but the board of the Equi- 
table was largely composed of a collec- 
tion of eminent dummies who had been 
put in there by Hyde’s favor, and these 
vastly respectable puppets tried to 
suppress the report. They refused to 


accept it. But two days later the report was given to the 
press by the committee itself. Harriman resigned from 
the board. This was June 2. In the face of the storm 
that this Frick report raised, it was evident that both 
Hyde and Alexander must get out. 

There is no doubt as to what young Hyde thought about 
it. He thought his friend Harriman had betrayed him to 
destruction and wanted to depress the value of his Equi- 
table stock. It has not been shown that Harriman ever 
tried to buy this stock from Hyde. Harriman himself 
declared he never made Hyde an offer for it, but did offer 
to subscribe half a million to a pool which would hold the 
stock for the benefit of the company. 

Whether he expected this stock, carrying control of the 
Equitable, to drop into his lap through the force of cireum- 
stances—the chief circumstance being the awful pressure 
upon Hyde following the Frick report—I do not know; 
but that seems to have been Hyde’s interpretation of the 
situation. Such an interpretation, naturally, was acutely 
irritating to him. And just a week after the Frick bomb 
was exploded, as Mr. Harriman was going from the Erie 
Ferry to his office, a gentleman met him with the disturb- 
ing intelligence that Hyde had sold his Equitable stock to 
Mr. Thomas Fortune Ryan. 

“It was,” said Mr. Harriman on the witness stand, 
“rather staggering to anybody that Ryan wanted to 
control the Equitable, or should control it.”’ 

He did not stagger, however, but made for a telephone, 
and conveyed to Mr. Ryan briefly his sense of the unfitness 
of the transaction. Mr. Ryan replied soothingly and 
invited Mr. Harriman to come over. Fifteen minutes 
later the two great financiers were closeted together. 

Now, Mr. Ryan had the stock, but he did not have the 
Equitable. The old board of directors, of course, were 
in full legal control of the company, and they could not 
be supplanted, except by their own voluntary action, until 
the next election came around. Ryan’s purchase of the 
Hyde stock was as yet a secret from the public. It is only 
fair to say that Mr. Ryan was not known as a philan- 
thropist. There might be powerful opposition to his 
taking dominion over a great life-insurance company with 
560,000 policies in force and four hundred millions of 
assets. What he wanted, and wanted very urgently that 
morning, was to have the Equitable directors elect his 
nominee, Paul Morton, chairman of the board, and to put 
Mr. Morton in practical control of the company. True, 
Mr. Harriman had split with the majority of the board and 
resigned from it. But so rich and able a man is never 
without influence. 

Mr. Harriman says Mr. Ryan assured him he was acting 
from pure motives; he wanted to make a name for himself 
by doing something conspicuous for the general good —his 
most conspicuous acts theretofore having scarcely been in 
that category. He urged Mr. Harriman to codperate with 
him in having Morton put in control of the company. And 
Mr. Harriman did ‘‘use his influence’ to have Morton 
elected. He says Mr. Ryan called him up and thanked 
him for it and promised to do nothing further without his 
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consent; wished especially to know where he could be 
reached that evening. Mr. Harriman agreed to stay in 
town, instead of going to his country place as usual, and 
repaired to the Metropolitan Club. 

He waited there with his consent in his hand, soto speak, 
until eleven o'clock at night. Then appeared Mr. Cravath, 
one of Ryan's lawyers. Mr. Cravath said he was sorry 
that they had been obliged to act without consulting Mr. 
Harriman, but Elihu Root —also of counsel for Mr. Ryan 

had insisted that the three trustees for the Hyde stock 
be selected immediately in order that the announcement 
might be given out in time for the morning papers. 

Mr. Harriman replied that there were telephones in the 
Metropolitan Club, over one of which he might have been 
consulted without losing much time. Also, he says, “I 
told Mr. Cravath that I was not in the habit of being 
trifled with in that manner, and turned my back and 
walked out.” And they do say that he still carefully 
preserves, and occasionally contemplates very thought- 
fully, the lemon which his friend Thomas For- 
tune Ryan presented to him that evening. 

Ryan paid Hyde $2,500,000 for the Equita- 
ble stock — 502 shares—and put it in the hands 
of three trustees, Grover Cleveland, George 
Westinghouse and Justice Morgan J. O'Bryan. 
Mr. Harriman admits that, a few days after the 
Metropolitan Club incident, he offered to buy 
half the stock —not knowing or caring what the 
price was—if Ryan would appoint ‘two addi- 
tional trustees who would be independent.” 
Incidentally, he encountered a brand of secrecy 
as impervious as his own. He asked Ryan 
what he had paid for the stock, but Ryan was 
“very mysterious ’ about it; said he’d promised 
not to tell. As to that offer to buy half the 
stock, Mr. Ryan understood it to be in the 
nature of ademand. But he didn’t give up. 

Mr. Harriman’s connection with the Equi- 
table brought some of his political activities 
into play. That he would be active politically 
is quite a matter of course. It is part of his 
incarnation of Wall Street. The great money 
shop has always powerfully influenced the gov- 
ernment of the State and the city. Many 
highly scandalous phases of its influence have 
been disclosed —from before Boss Tweed’s time 
down to the latest life-insurance yellow-dog 
fund. Other phases are not so highly scandalous. 
Probably, it is natural enough for the ordinary 
politician to seek the countenance of the Joves 
of the Street even if heisn’t secretly hoping that 
some Jove is going to put him next toa good 
thing in stocks. Seeking Jove’s countenance, 
in Wall Street or Fifth Avenue, is the occupa- 
tion of a great number of persons on Manhat- 
tan Island. Mr. Harriman himself explained 
that, if he were governor, he would like to 
have the friendship of as many eminent men, 
not themselves directly engaged in polities, 
as possible; and I haven't the least doubt that 
he regarded his relations with Governor Odell 
rather as a piece of good nature on his part. 

Mr. Hughes said to him, ‘‘It has been openly charged 
that, through your relations with Mr. Odell, you have 
political influence.” 

“Well,” Harriman replied, “I should think that Mr. 
Odell has political influence because of his relations with 
me.’’ Undoubtedly that is the way he looks at it. 

The Union and Southern Pacific roads had their polit- 
ical departments from the very beginning, when the 
charter amendment of 1864 was lobbied through Congress, 
as described in a previous article. Having been built 
largely by the bounty of the Government those grateful 
enterprises at once began to debauch the politics of their 
regions. No doubt they are better now, but one would 
not find much going on in a political way from the Missouri 
River to the coast in which they do not have a finger. 

When Governor Odell was bossing the Republican party 
of New York, the newspapers called him Harriman’s man; 
but, of course, that doesn’t prove anything except that 
the boss was not respected. The Governor certainly had 
an eye to the Street, however. Among his ventures there 
was one in the United States Shipbuilding Company. 
The Street had indulged in an extensive debauch of in- 
dustrial promotion. Shipbuilding was the day after the 
debauch. It was brought out in a state so excessively 
rotten that it fairly fell to pieces before the promoters 
could get it upright on its legs and run away. It issued 
seventy-eight millions of stuff that were humorously 
styled securities. The Mercantile Trust Company, con- 
trolled by the Equitable Life, was trustee for the bonds. 
Governor Odell invested $184,171 in these bonds, and 
later sold them at auction for $48,689. Then he sued the 
Mercantile Trust Company for the loss of $135,482. Also 
Senator Ambler introduced into the legislature a little bill 
to repeal the trust company’s charter. 

At this point there is a conflict in the testimony. Hyde 
says that Harriman came to him and said they ought to 
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settle with Odell. Harriman says Hyde came to him and 
asked him to use his influence with Odell to get a settle- 
ment. At any rate, Mr. Harriman did arrange a meeting 
between Hyde and Odell, which took place in one of the 
rooms of his office at 120 Broadway, and a later interview 
at the Metropolitan Club, the result of which was that 
Odell was paid $75,000 in satisfaction of his claim. The 
suit was withdrawn, and the bill to repeal the charter was 
not pressed. 

Mr. Harriman maintained friendly relations with 
Governor Higgins, Odell’s successor. When the insurance 
investigation was on he requested the Governor and 
Speaker Nixon to keep him informed over the telephone 
as to what was turning up and likely to turn up in a 
legislative way that would be of interest to him. Of 
course, there was no harm in that It was pointed out 
later that neither the Frick report nor the official report 
of the Superintendent of Insurance said anything about 
the Equitable’s loan to Mr. Harriman 








Competent Critics Regard it as One of the Seven Blunders of the World 


About two weeks before Mr. Ryan so disappointed 
him in the Equitable matter Mr. Harriman suffered 
another disappointment in losing control of the Kansas 
City Southern Railway. This line, running 840 miles from 
Kansas City to Port Arthur, Texas, was built in sections, 
along in the nineties, by Arthur C. Stillwell, one of the 
most picturesque of the minor geniuses of finance. He 
was once a newspaper reporter and before that, it is said, a 
clairvoyant; a handsome man, and reported by persons 
who have done business with him to possess a hypnotic 
gift. He got small comfort for his railroad project in 
this country; but went over to Holland and enlisted a 
couple of the Vanderbilts of that picturesque country 

His road was completed in 1897, and the manner of its 
construction —‘‘due regard not being paid to permanent 
results’’--was severely criticised afterward. Presently, 
it went into the hands of receivers, and attracted the 
discursive eye of Colonel John W. Gates. The Gates crowd 
eliminated Mr. Stillwell after a long and interesting fight, 
and completed the reorganization of the road in 1900. As 
part of the reorganization the stock was put into a Voting 
trust which was to continue for five years. Gates was 
chairman of the board. The road touched Union Pacific 
territory at the north and Southern Pacific territory at the 
south. The summer following the reorganization it was 
observed that Colonel Gates and Mr. Harriman were 
getting quite chummy, and in October—this was 1900 
Mr. Harriman took a dominant position in Kansas City 
Southern. The composition of the board of voting trustees 
was changed to give places to his nominees and he became 
chairman of the executive committee. The voting trust 
still had about four years and a half to run, during which 
time the stockholders could exercise no control over their 
property. After some time complaints were made that 
Kansas City Southern was run more for the benefit of 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific than for its own benefit. 
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[The Dutch were still about the largest holders of the 
securities, and to them Hermann Sielcken addressed a long 
letter on the state of the road. He said it had been 

managed so as to do no harm to its neighbors and not 
much good to itself he observed who 
knows Mr. Harriman will class him as a philanthropist in 
business,”” and he said that Harriman had run the road 





as an absolute autocrat 

He also said that Mr. Harriman took the office of chair- 
man of the board without pay, but after three years had 
hims voted back pay at t 
concluded, ‘I know of nobody connected with the road 
who has received any benefit the last five years except 


If he rate of $25,000 a year. He 


the chairman of the board and a counsel who never did 





anything in the interest of the road.” 

The president of the road then addressed a 
fensive letter to Mr. Harriman, as chairman of the board, 
which was printed and sent to stockholders. The letter 


long ae- 


was Mostly taken up W ith showing that, after reorganiza- 
tion, the concern was in poor physical and 
financial condition, so that not much could be 
é xpected of it, vet earnings had decidedly 
increased, 


is needle ss to suggest, it said, 


what danger the road would have subjected 
itself to if it had taken a position of antagonism 
to the strong lines in its territory.” 

At the election, however, the Sielcken ticket 
was successful, and the new management took 
possession. The ensuing annual report said that 
they found the road in very poor condition and 

twenty-five per 
n bad order, and 
sixty-five per cent. of the freight cars unfit for 


without enough equipment 
cent. of the engines were 


use in the transportation of grain, merchandise 
and other commodities needing protection from 
water; that the failure to provide cars at com- 
petitive points had not only lost the road busi- 
ness directly, but had created a strong prejudice 
against it in the minds of shippers. It was 
pointed out that the road’s 


Kansas City was a narrow, open shed in poor 


freight-house at 


repair, while competitors had fine warehouses; 
that a bridge over the Kaw River which went 
down two years before had not yet been rebuilt 
The directors found that, while the road had 


received no interest on its large cash balances, it 


was carrying a loan of five hundred thousand 
dollars, notwithstanding it had money in hand 
to pay it The property, they said, had not 


been maintained so that trains could pass over 
it safely at a proper rate of speed, and, in the 
six months from January | to June 30, 1905, 
there had been 715 wrecks and derailments 
also that the expenses ol the New York office 
had been increased to fifty thousand dollars 


a year 

Altogether it was considered quite a slam at 
Mr. Harriman as a manager of other people's 
railroads. Some Illinois Central stockholders 
were looking it up shortly after he bested 
Mr. Fish in the contest for control of that 


property 

Harriman, by the way, had encountered Stillwell before 
When the Alton was for sale, Stillwell heard of it, and 
cheerfully attempted to sell it—-much to the annoyance of 
the gentleman who owned it. The two may meet again, for 





Mr. Stillwell, undaunted by his misfortunes in Kansas 
City Southern, is engaged in lilding a road through 
Mexico—with English backing this time. Topolobambo, 
on the Gulf of California, is its objective. Some time ago, 


at a little dinner in New York, attended by one of the 
Dutch financiers who had been interested in Kansas City 
Southern, a guest remarked that President Diaz, in honor 
of the promoter, had just changed the name of the terminal 
town from Topolobambo to Stillwell. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
Dutchman, ‘if he wants to sell any more bonds in m) 
country he will have to get President Diaz to change his 
name from Stillwell to Topolobambo.”’ 

About three years ago Mr. Harriman encountered 
another picturesque railroader in the person of Senator 


Clark, of Montana This statesman is credited with 
drawing an income Of a million a month from his copper 
mines, and seems fairly at his wit’s end to know what to 
do with it At any rate, his celebrated palace at Fifth 
Avenue and Sevent eventh Street is sometimes ac- 


counted for as the last resource of a man desperately bent 


upon spending his mone A staple joke of the Seeing 
New York” automobile guide is to point out this structur 
and say that competent critics regard it as one of the seven 


blunders of the world 

Senator Clark decided to build a railroad from Salt Lake 
to Los Angeles. There wasn’t any way of stopping him, 
for he could —and in part actually did—build the road, 
defraying the cost out of his income So Mr. Harrimar 
quite promptly went into partnership with him, taking a 
half interest and selling to the new enterprise some Oregot 
Short Line tracks. The completed road is now operated 
as part of the Union Pacific System 
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Wilson Who Won't Budge 


HEY have been starting fires under James Wilson, 

Secretary of Agriculture, for years; and not a thing has 
been burned but the fingers of the starters. When it 
comes to immobility, Wilson runs a close second to the 
Rock of Gibraltar, and 
ties with the Washington 
Monument and the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. Being a 
Scotchman, Wilson opens 
his window every morn- 
ing, looks out on all the 
world, and shouts: ‘“‘Come 
one, come all; this job 
shall fly from its firm base 
as soon as I!” 

That seems to be about 
the size of it. James 
Wilson has the job, and 
he cannot be separated 
from it. Many men have 
whirligigged through the 
Cabinet since President 
McKinley put Wilson there on the first day of his first 
term, in March, 1897, but there is Wilson, steadfast and 
steady, and there he will remain, in all probability, until 
President Roosevelt retires. Indeed, it would not be at all 
remarkable if he remained for years and years after that. 
There is a sort of an impression that he has taken root and 
grown so far down into the Department that it would be 
impossible to pull him out. 

Wilson is the farmer’s friend, the exalter of the Amer- 
ican hen and the champion of the cow. Start him talking 
at any time — it isn’t difficult—and he will reel off figures 
about the income from eggs, and the wealth from butter, 
and the riches in wheat, that will make you think that 
John D. Rockefeller and J. Pierpont Morgan, with their 
accumulations of money, are puny pikers in the land of 
gold. The farmer, says Wilson, is the backbone of the 
Nation. More than that, he is the ribs, the trunk, the 
legs, the arms and such other physiological features as 
occur to him at the moment. We have a Treasury, yes; 
and a Navy, yes; and an Army, yes; and an Interior 
Department and a Post-Office and all the rest. But where 
would they be, inquires Wilson in clarion tones, if the 
farmer was not standing behind them? Where, indeed ? 
No echo answers, where? James Wilson tells you instead. 
They would all be extinct. There would be nothing. 
Hail the farmer, and hail James Wilson and his reign! 





Secretary Wilson 


A Head of Carborundum 


\ ILSON isaSeotchman. Hecomesfrom TamaCounty, 

lowa, whence his name, Tama Jim. The Ayrshire 
breed of Scotchmen have heads so long it takes a tape-line 
to measure them, and the head of Tama Jim is long enough 
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for two tape-lines. And hard! Carborundum is putty 
beside it. When you get one of those long, hard heads, you 
get a combination that rarely misses a trick, and foresees 
what the weather is going to be. James Wilson always has 
an umbrella handy when there is not a cloud in the sky. 

He came to Washington with the reputation of being 
the foremost farmer in lowa, that State of good farmers. 
He had conducted an agricultural experiment station, and 
had lectured on agriculture at the lowa Agricultural 
College. He went into a Department where many fads 
had been pursued and where many an impossible theory 
had been fruitlessly chased. He built up and expanded, 
made experiments and sanctioned research. When he 
goes out —if he ever does—-he will leave a long record of 
accomplishment and he will take with him the medal for 
continuous Cabinet service. That illustrates his char- 
acter. He digs deep and never lets go. 

It is a joy to hear the Secretary deliver his celebrated 
panegyric on the American hen. You chip your egg at 
breakfast and never think of the lowly instrument that 
made that egg for you. Listen to Wilson and you will 
become convinced that, to give her her just deserts, the 
hen should take the place of the eagle on the shield, with a 
newly-laid bunch of eggs instead of the quiverful of 
darts. The money that comes from chickens and eggs, 
as an item of the national wealth, makes you long to own 
the product for just one day. The money that comes from 
the wheat and the corn and all the rest of the stuff that 
grows in and out of the ground mounts to combinations of 
figures that make you dizzy. And the Secretary rolls out 
these sums and says: ‘‘ We did it!” 

He served in Congress for three terms and knows the 
ropes up there. No Congressional committee can delude 
him. He goes to the Hill and asks for an appropriation to 
send a scientist to the Sahara to find the bug that pollen- 
izes the date-palm. If they ask him what about the date- 
palm, he pulls out a row of figures that shows how 
date-raising can be made a great industry in this country. 
‘**Do ye ken these?” he asks, and they generally ken them. 


Wings that Costa Million and a Half 


H® WANTED a new building for his Department and 
deserved it, for he was housed in an old brick shack on 
the Mall that was long ago outgrown. They gave him a 
million and a half of dollars. But Wilson wanted more. 
Did he protest to Congress? Not he. Wilson is a Scotch- 
man. He took his million and a half and he had plans 
drawn for two ornate and resplendent wings to a building. 
The wings were built, one away over to the left and the 
other away over to the right. Between was a large hole. 

It came time to ask for more money from Congress for 
buildings. Wilson was there with a request. ‘‘ What for?” 
asked Congress. ‘‘We gave you a million and a half a 
while ago 

‘You did,” replied the Secretary, ‘‘and I am surely and 
profoundly grateful; but it was necessary to expend that 
money for wings. Now, I want more to build the main 
building between the wings. You cannot let those wings 
stand there with nothing between them. It would be a 
national disgrace. Do ve ken that?” 

They kenned it. They had to. 

From time to time there have been efforts to dislodge 
Wilson. The most serious one followed the cotton-report 
scandal. Some thrifty men in the Department were selling 
advance information on the crop to cotton gamblers and 
building flat-houses in Washington with the proceeds. 
It was a reflection on the Department, of course, but the 
President held it was no reflection on Wilson, and he 
stayed. He has stayed through other rumpuses of the 
same kind, stayed and is still staying, for the Scotch are a 
hardy and a persistent people. 

During the war with Spain, and before it, Wilson was 
one of ‘the close advisers of President McKinley. His big, 
slow, but accurate Scotch brain mulled over the problems 
that were presented and brought out solutions that were 
based on common-sense. There are no frills on him. He 
goes about his business every day attended by no brass 
bands, and when it comes to the diversion of politics he 
knows more in a minute than many of the fancier Cabinet 
members have ever learned or ever will. 


Hypnotizing the Farmers 


HE Administration uses him on the stump during the 
campaigns. Wilson wastes no time in the cities. 


Tall, gaunt, with raggedy gray whiskers, when he puts on 
his slouch hat and his cowhide boots and talks at a 
farmers’ meeting he looks as if he had just driven in from 
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the cornfield to exhort his neighbors to remain true to the 
faith. He is an old-fashioned partisan. He will admit, 
when pressed to it, that there may be some good in a 
Democrat, but he will qualify that statement by the 
hasty contention that he has never found it. When the 
Republican party elucidates a doctrine, Wilson stands 
on it with both feet, and all who dally are dastards and all 
who doubt are damned. 

‘This country,” he says, ‘‘is prosperous, and that pros- 
perity is owing to the farmer.’’ That is all there is to it. 
The farmer is the man, with all other producing and con- 
suming classes merely appendages of a minor sort. The 
land is the remedy for all ills, both social and economic. 

Those are his principles. No man can shake him. No 
man can turn him. He is for the farmer, and he is satis- 
fied with his job. From time to time there come stories 
that he will retire to give place to Gifford Pinchot, the 
President's friend, who is in the Department as forester 
Speak to him about it and he will gaze at you from under 
those shaggy eyebrows and inquire: ‘‘Why should | 
retire?”’ There isn’t any answer. Why should he? And 
they can keep putting blasts under him until doomsday 
without lifting him an inch. 


The Man Who Coached [Kipling 


pean KIPLING spent a winter in Washington 
some years ago. One day he was found peering around 
in the corridors of the State, War and Navy Building. 

‘‘What is it, Mr. Kipling?’’ a man who knew him asked. 

‘‘T want to find the person here who knows most about 
steam engineering.” 

They referred him to Chief Engineer Melville, the great 
steam expert. ‘‘Whatisit?’’ asked Melville, after Kipling 
had been introduced. 

‘‘T want to find the man who knows most about steam 
engineering.” 

“Jim Perry’s your man,” said Melville, and he gave 
Kipling a card to Perry. Kipling went down to see 
Perry, talked to him for half a day, and then wrote his 
story, Between the Devil and the Deep Sea. 


Perfect Peace 


CHICAGO man named Nutting went to New Jersey 
and bought a seaside home. He was declaiming of its 
glories to former Senator William E. Mason. 

“It is a beautiful spot,"’ he said, ‘facing the sea, and all 
about are great heaps of sand: acres and acres of it. I am 
much pleased with it, but I am at a loss to find a fitting 
name for the place.” 

“Why,” said Mason, “that is easy enough. 
Nutting Dune.” 


Call it 
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Sampson Rock of Wall Street 


X 
XX E I FE. T E 
OW do you do, Colonel Robinson?” said By DWIN if R if I were a hundred vears old and a philosopher 
because | I 


a short, stout, very dignified man who 

had justcomein. Heworea long, white 
beard, and under shaggy, frowning brows two sharp eyes 
gleamed with a sort of general hostility. They did not 
gleam very intelligently; the hostility very obviously 
did not include the owner of the eyes 

Colonel Robinson rose rather eagerly. Perhaps he 
was glad of the opportunity. He was beginning to 
suspect that he was cornered by temptation; and he 
did not feel very robust. 

“General Winfree, I am right glad to see you, sir 
Won't you join us, General?” 

The Colonel presented his friends to General Pe yton 
B. Winfree and to the General’s companion, Major 
Tolliver Moreland. The General was pleased to be 
almost gracious. The Major shook hands with a sort 
of restrained eagerness. He had heard that Mr. Darrell 
was very wealthy—heard it from a fr to whom 
Robinson had spoken of the ‘important developments.” 

‘I trust your trip to New York was satisfactory, 
General,”’ said Colonel Robinson He looked at the old 
warrior with an affectionate hopefulness. Everybody in 
Richmond knew about the trip that was to make Winfree 
a rich man if only a few vulgar New York millionaires 
took the General's view of the value of a certain water- 
power at Winfreesboro. General Winfree himself was 
inclined to think that his trip was in a class of itself, next 
to which came Columbus’ first voyage of discovery, the 
search for the Golden Fleece and Alexander's¢« X pe ditions 

“Yes and no, Colonel Robinson,” replied General Win- 
tree, with an air of not only narrating, but making, history. 
“Northern capitalists are willing enough to supply the 
wherewithal. Oh, yes! But they realize the temporary 
financial impotence of the South and they exact the last 
drop of blood; and the carcass as well.’”’ The heavy 
mustaches moved up and down thrice; he was sneering 

“Oh, not all Northern capitalists, General Winfree!’’ 
said Sam with a sort of conciliating dissent 

“‘T should be overjoyed to make the personal acquaint- 
ance of the shining exceptions that your words would 
imply exist. They have kept out of my way with com- 
plete success, young sir. To me, politically,’’ he went on, 
with an air of great magnanimity, ‘‘there is no North, no 
South, no East and no West But in business the ways of 
the North are not the ways of the South. And I thank 
the Almighty that they are not,” he finished, without the 
air of magnanimity 

“I have not had as much experience in business as you, 
General Winfree,”’ said Sam; ‘“‘but I do not find much 
difference in capitalists anywhere. All of them want to 
make as much money as they can. Darrell here has had 
many dealings with British capitalists, and he will tell you 
that London is as bad as New York. Some people have 
money to buy with and others have property to sell. The 
point of view is bound to differ.” 

“Speaking about London reminds me, Colonel Robin- 
son,’’ said General Winfree, temporarily overlooking Sam's 
impertinence in his eagerness not to forget to repeat bad 
news, ‘I’ve just seen in the evening papers that the 
Virginia Central bondholders’ committee have received an 
adverse report from their expert.” It was news to the 
Colonel, though not unexpected. The General looked 
almost happy at his success. 

“The stock sold in New York to-day at twenty-seven 
and seven-eighths,”’ put in Major Moreland, to show that, 
though he was not loquacious, he was entitled to a respect- 
ful hearing whenever he spoke. ‘‘Somebody must have 
known the news before the papers got it." He nodded 
Almost he implied he knew who the somebody was. He 
haunted the local brokers’ offices and knew the quotations 
of stocks and cotton just as though he were a plunger in- 
stead of a piker—the brokers were so unreasonable in the 
matter of margins! He was the kind that buys mining 
stocks to get rich, as per advertisements—a mental miser 
that loves to fondle imaginary goid coins 

‘““What could you expect from a man of Williams’ breed- 
ing?’’ asked Colonel Robinson with a show of indignation. 
It was news he did not like to get at this time and place. 
General Winfree looked at him suspiciously. The Colonel 
went on hotly: ‘‘ An ass, sir; a corrupt and malignant ass! 
But we don’t need foreign capital.’’ Colonel Robinson 
frowned: he himself would supply the Virginia Central’s 
needs from his privy purse. His frown and his attitude 
showed plainly his determination to do so. That had been 
his autohypnotic trance these many years—before this 
same public, in this same club. 

“You need any kind of-capital you can get,’’ said Win- 
free with a decisive irascibility-—it had been simmering 
since Sam’s audacity. ‘‘All that your stockholders care 
about is that you make the road pay dividends. And the 





















Sam's Last Order Made Sydney Think 


way to do it is to improve it, and to do that you need 
money. And you've got to get it the sooner the better 


4 

General Winfree nodded to himself. He agreed with 
General Winfree, the unsurpassed logiciar 

‘‘General Winfree,’’ said Colonel Robinson with much 
dignity, his ruddy face several shades ruddier, ‘1 do not 
think the stockholders of the Virginia Central have ar 
fault to find with the road or with the management It 
has been my sleepless endeavor, r. 1 eep) el 


deavor 


“The repetition of the word sleepless, Colonel Robinson 


in connection with the stockholders, is, as you might sa 
quite apropos And General Winfree la igvhed disagre« 
ably. He himself had been jarred by bankers. Sa 


face flushed and he looked quickly at Darrell 
erner, from force of habit, looked twice as s 
Sphinx. He understood what Sam thought 
“I’ve just traveled over the Virginia Central,”’ inter 
jected Sam calmly, before Colonel Robinson could ret 


The We 


da as the 


‘‘and I see nothing to make any reasonable man lose sleey 
It’s not the management's fault if the country throug! 
which it passes is not more productive In my opinior 
it has a great future 
and was about to speak when General Winfree said 


Colonel Robinson looked pleased 


politely that the sneer was doubly effective 
‘You are, of course, a largestockholder in it, young sir 
“Not vet Are you? 


goaded other boys into doing f 


Sam remembered how lx 





Curiou 


were the tools that Providence placed at the disposal of 
men who would do big work! But there need be no philos- 


ophizing about it. Time urged 
“Yes, sir. Iam sorry to say that I am 
“Well,” said Sam, “you needn't be I'll take your 


holdings off your hands any time you say so 
‘‘And I stand ready to do likewise, General Winfree,’ 
said Colonel Robinson with stupendous dignit 


“*T do not propose to se | when the stock is at the lowest 


price of months stock that I purchased on the a lrance 
that it would prove a valuable investment From the 
General’s manner he owned a million share rhe sin of 
Colonel Robinson, who had given the assurance is be 


ation In a gentieman 8 ¢ 





yond character 
sefore Colonel Robinson could retort that if the Genera 


had sold out a few weeks before he would have made a fair 








profit on his two hundred shares, Sam said with a 
“T thought not! But I'll tell you what I'll do 
His hearers were disagreeat 
Northerner with the clean-cut features and gray-blue ¢ 
was taunting General Winfree, who habitually browbea 
half the State of Virginia I'll buy all the Virginia 
Central stock you own at ten do I 


the highest price 








Exchange to-day ea I entail whet? 
it’s one share or and 

That's a pretty broad assertior ing sir,”’ said 
General, his brows frowning and his lips quivering lr} 


spoke n word of an adolescent stranger rather curiou 
excited < 

“*General Winfree,”’ interrupted S: 
may be young, and I lack the phlegmatic temperament tha 
I notice all elderly people have, but my word, sir, isasgooda 





m, very calmly, “I 





can back it up with good hard cash 
And money talks, you know, 1n all iar ayre 
Colonel Robinson looked at Darrell a trifle uneasily, ar 
Ja il , a arawil 
l Cie al W © WISI ‘ ot 
ne i anuape byr ! Colonel I Dbinsor 
ne f u t as \ iy, Sal 
Ay era Wir m™ l ! 11d Hal 
t ‘ ' hough he were 
repre " 
——_ Che General th I hat 7 I Kobinsor 
had secured new ‘ He yuttered l 
hat the tock Is worth mor 
i hare \ price | 
a t ved | i .. f early $2000 
He |} OV ive market he realiza- 
! did t ! hir re amiable 
hen it i lid opportunity to 
make a fortune | Du more and holding it for a rise 
which I thin bound to come sooner or later Colones 
Robinson v tell you that | am not a stockholder in his 
road, | 1 be and | ha courage of my 
convictions enough to agree to take 100,000 shares at forty 
dollars or tf lollars a share 


What?” shouted General Winfre 
Major Moreland said nothi He stared fascinatedly 
at San Here was a king-gambler, a man of real money 
D Tolliver 
Moreland —might be splashed! He did not know how, 
but he would tand near by and never dodge Was this 


In the turbulent rush of the golden torrent he 


( ! p on the n eri developments Colonel 
Robinson had even more mysteriously hinted at? He 
listened h } er yul as the young man continued 

Provided uu have the stock ready at 10 a.m, to- 
morrow ( nel Robinson, that will show some of your 
S I f what some of your Northern friends 
thint f you And Sa held out his hand Colonel 
R nson shook it, not over-enthusiastically The affair 


was degenerating into a verbal brawl; and besides, that 


was not the wise way to secure the stock the Northerners 





said they needed in their stock-market deal Darrell and 
n ing Imend were trangers and would be gone to 
morrow But Winfree would remain and his tongue with 
I also his r 1 th eloquence consisted of a succes 
of explosions and arguments of invective And, 

hat was worse, mal people in the State took General 


Winfree at General Winfree’s own valuation Colonel 
Robinson began to feel sorry he had not taken Darrell's 
check certified It was more than the stock was worth 
‘You ask an impossibilit r, so delicately ¢ xpressed 
that I am lost in admiration,” said the General withering 
General Winfree,” replied Sam, with an air of making 

an effort to remain calm and respectful before age, ‘‘I am 
not in the habit of speaking merel to hear myself It 
ild be an asinine thing for me to offer to buy stock fron 

yu at forty that I can buy for thirty in the open market 
and possibly for less to-morrow, though 1 hope not 
What I had in mind was stock held by the people wh« 


know Colonel Robinson and are not satisfied with his 
management Therefore I said, and | repeat, that I wil 
buy all the stock that you own, General, at a price suf 


ficiently above the prevailing market price to show I be 


lieve in doing justice to whom justice is due. Do I make 
myself sufficiently clea 

Lo you mean t ‘ put in Major Moreland before 
General Winfree could repl that you will pay fifty dol 
ars a share for 100,001 hares of Virginia Central stock ? 
The voung man had uid fort hiity He affected not 
to have heard the lower alternative figure 

} ied in sam 

Of course there is a pr iso with the courage of the 

victions. Of course!"’ sneered General Winfree. He 

lk might mean 


did not know what the young man’s ta 
| 


When in doubt, he sneered. Many people thought him a 


very w.se mat He agreed with them hinking of his 
r itation made } nod twice, sapiently 

Of cour es, sir, of course Provided,”’ Sam spoke 
deliberately because he knew what he wanted, “it is stock 
f people who are dissatisfied with the way my friend 


Colone tobinson is managing the road 





all friends of Colonel Robinson's, sir, whom we 
own and admired for more years than you hav 
spent on Gods green footstool For that reason, sir, we 
devoutly hope that what vou say of the road’s future may 
be fulfilled, said Major Moreland with a sincerity that 
was be nd all question He went on deprecatingly 
‘But then, doubtless eT iwnoram ust who, as you sa 


mav be discont« nted, however illogically, with ah the 


road's earnings and the talk of labor troubles and inabil 
ity to float the bonds, and they He paused He 
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was quaking inwardly. The stock might go up in the 
future; to-morrow, cloudy and cold. Here was money 
in sight; to-day, fair and sunshine. 

“Send them around,” said Sam, exactly as though he 
were convinced not one would accept his offer and that 
Colonel Robinson's detractors would be silenced forever 
more. ‘I'll be here for some days yet.” 

“You doubtless would make that offer in writing?” 
pursued Major Moreland, as he thought, diplomatically. 
His question was a verbal pinch to himself, to determine 
whether he was asleep or awake. It 
was too good to be true. 

“If Colonel Robinson doesn’t 
object,” said Sam witha touch of defer- 
ence, ‘I am willing.” 

The Colonel fidgeted and replied 
deprecatingly: ‘‘I cannot object to so 
gratifying an exhibition of confidence 
in me, which, from its very unexpected- 
ness, touches me deeply. But I really 
think, gentlemen vs 

“General Winfree, might I speak 
with you one moment? If these gen- 
tlemen will pardon me——” And 
Major Moreland rose. The General 
and the Major retired to a remote 
corner and talked very earnestly, from 
time to time the Majorshaking his head 
at some low but vehement words of the 
General. 

Sam leaned over and whispered to 
Colonel Robinson: ‘This is the best 
way totie up the stock. They brought 
it on themselves. Before they come 
back at me you must promise to give 
me the option on your 50,000 shares. 
Then I'llrush back to New York. Jack, 
give the Colonel your check for 
$250,000 now. Go into the other room 
while I wait here. No time to lose, 
Colonel. Wait till these people see how 
the stock will recover. They'll sing a 
different tune, and nobody can blame 
you. You will find that the same 
bond-houses that wouldn’t touch 
your bonds will also be sorry. Think 
of your Capital Park and of my Austin Iron Company. 
No time to lose!’’ It was only vaguely that Sam felt 
Winfree and Moreland, the most indiscreet men in the 
world, would be most discreet in getting the stock he 
wanted. Nobody would suspect these men’s principal; 
that was clear and that was enough. Hope filled his 
heart. Twice he clutched the air nervously. 

Darrell seized the opportunity and deftly took the 
Colonel into the next room. He wrote out the check and 
gave it to the Central's president before Colonel Robinson 
could say his name, With $250,000 in his pocket, the 
worst that could happen, thought the Colonel, would be to 
lose his 50,000 shares and gain $3,000,000 for himself and 
his family if the options were exercised. And there was 
always the open market before him in which to purchase 
the stock. He knew his relations would be overjoyed to 
sell their holdings at even less than sixty-five dollars a 
share. Promises made in bursts of enthusiasm could be 
kept now. And, if the options were not exercised, the 
stock would advance in any case on the Darrell develop- 
ment of Austin coal and iron. That he was helping 
stock-gamblers was colorless; that he was helping Colonel 

tobinson was like the sunshine: golden. 

He took the check carelessly, from force of habitual 
pose, and went back with Darrell just as General Winfree 
and his self-appointed accomplice were sitting down again 
beside Sam. 

‘Perhaps Mr. Darrell,’’ said the General in the tone and 
manner he would have used had he been charged to deliver 
a challenge, ‘‘ will make me an offer to buy at fifty dollars a 
share all the Virginia Central stock I can deliver to him?”’ 

‘My price was forty ———"’ began Sam. 

“Or fifty, you said,’’ interjected Moreland. He smiled. 
“You certainly said it, whatever you may have meant.” 
The Major looked pleadingly at the young man. He sub- 
dued himself and proceeded to look contemptuous. The 
philosophy of the change of expression’ was so subtle that 
Moreland felt a thrill of pride. 

“Very well. Mr. Darrell will, anyhow, if you can de- 
liver enough to silence the anti-Robinson faction once and 
for all,” replied Sam, with the good nature of a man who is 
overcharged at a café after a ‘‘killing’’ at the race-track. 
It was the diminishing distance between himself and a big 
block of Central stock that animated his thoughts and 
words and his very gestures. He felt that his exultation 
must not show. He concealed it by his manner. It seemed 
natural to him. Almost within his grasp was the prize. 
That kept him from thinking of other things. 

“There is no anti-Robinson faction, sir, and I object to 
your unjustified and frequent use of that expression!” 
shouted General Winfree irascibly. ‘‘ We are all, sir, friends 
of Colonel Robinson, as he knows without my saying it.”’ 
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“Excuse me; I shall not use it again. I thought there 
was such a faction.”” Sam smiled, not at all penitently. 

“No, sir, there is not. We cherish a warm regard for all 
of Virginia’s great and loyal sons, sir.’ He glared at Sam— 
for effect on Robinson. The General often permitted him- 
self to think that Peyton B. Winfree was not only great and 
loyal, but also courtly and astute; very decidedly astute. 

“I am delighted to hear it, General. And now, how 
much Virginia Central stock from Virginia’s other loyal 
sons will you deliver to us, sir?’’ Sam almost repeated 
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his flippancy, because, though he had indeed meant it as a 
goad, it seemed to exasperate Winfree to the verge of purple 
apoplexy. But the old man, by a great effort and a quick 
kick from Major Moreland, contented himself with sneering : 

‘More than you will probably care to see.” 

“Mr. Darrell,’’ interjected Major Moreland with a smile 
he could not keep from tinging with apprehension, though 
he, also, meant it as a prudence-dispelling taunt, “may 
only have been jesting, General Winfree.” Jack was the 
older man. Moreland made him responsible. Besides 
which, Colonel Robinson had hinted that Darrell was 
“‘good for millions.’”” The young man was a stranger, and 
Moreland suddenly remembered that Robinson was one of 
God's optimists. But Darrell looked the more responsible. 

“Jack, make the offer in writing,’”’ said Sam. Major 
Moreland drew in his breath. He heard the roar of the tor- 
rent. The little waves clinked. He stood near the shore. 
He must be splashed! Thinking of the golden bath kept 
him from thinking of any ulterior motives these Northern 
sports might have. That’s all they were—gamblers, reck- 
less, with the gambler’s ignorance of the value of money. 

Paper and ink were brought to the engineer, who had 
been thinking about it, and he therefore was able to write, 
with an impressive appearance of spontaneity, which ac- 
corded with Moreland’s theory of the Northerners’ reck- 
lessness : 


I hereby agree to purchase from General Peyton B. 
Winfree not less than 50,000 and not more than 100,000 
shares of the stock of the Virginia Central Railroad at fifty 
dollars per share, ten per cent. of the price to be paid on 
yresentation of the certificates at the Southern National 
3ank of Richmond, Va., an additional ten per cent. thirty 
days thereafter, and the balance of eighty per cent. within 
sixty days from this date. In the event of my failure to 
pay the second installment, the first installment is to be 
orfeited, and if both the first and the second installments 
shall have been paid and the final payment is not made on 
or before the date specified, all previous payments shall 
be forfeited to General Winfree, the stock in the mean 
while to remain in escrow with the president of the South- 
ern National Bank until the final payment is made and to 
be returned by him to General Winfree in the event of the 
failure of said payment to be made. This offer to hold 
good until 12 o'clock meridian on May 15. It is further 
understood that this applies exclusively to stock which 
shall have been in possession of the present owners for 
at least three montks previous to May 15. 

Joun A, DARRELL. 


Darrell read it aloud. Sam said: 

“There you are, General.”’ 

“Your generous and philanthropic offer, sir, is full of 
‘provisos’ and ‘ifs’ and ‘buts,’’’ said General Winfree 
disagreeably. It had upset a very naive plan of his. 
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“Did you think we were going to pay fifty dollars a share 
for stock that you could buy to-morrow on the New York 
Stock Exchange for twenty dollars a share less? This 
binds you to nothing, and it covers all your stock and 
Major Moreland’s and your other friends who have held it 
more than a few weeks. Put in ‘and associates,’ Jack, 
after General Winfree’s name. That lets in everybody in 
Richmond and vicinity.” 

Darrell so wrote, and Sam said: ‘‘Colonel Robinson had 
better witness this document. The phraseology may not 
be legal, but it will fully hold. It is 
backed by the word of Mr: Darrell, 
which is as good as his bond’’—and 
Sam looked straight into General 
Winfree’s eyes, as man to man. 

“T am sure that makes it abso- 
lutely to be depended on, sir,”’ put in 
Major Moreland cordially. ‘But I 
do not think our conversation should 
become public.” 

“Certainly not,” affirmed the 
General fiercely. 

*‘As you please,’’ said Sam care- 
lessly. In their eagerness to make 
money, Moreland and Winfree would 
tell the owners of the stock many 
things, but not the truth. This 
aroused no indignation in Sam. He 
was too eager to get the stock. 

Moreland nudged General Winfree. 
The old man put out his hand toSam, 
very formally, almost as if reluc- 
tantly. Sam shook it without any 
apparent feeling whatever and he 
said: 

‘And now, sir, let me say the last 
word. When we came to Richmond 
we had not the slightest idea we 
would make you such an offer. It is 
not a businesslike thing, on the face 
of it. But when we came here we 
also did not know Colonel Robinson, 
excepting by his reputation, and, 
now that we know him, we like him. 
This, and my belief that better days 
are coming for this State, and com- 
ing soon, will explain my action.” 

‘‘A feeling we all share with you, gentlemen,”’ said 
Major Moreland, in duty bound. He thought better days 
were coming for the Morelands. 

It made a pleasant feeling go all around. Moreland was 
living in the blissful dollar-studded future; Colonel Robin- 
son was already tiding over his troubles; Sam saw the 
stock he needed coming toward him in hordes; Darrell 
thought the buying agents had been selected by Provi- 
dence, but that Sam had managed it very well. If anybody 
else but a rich and reckless boy had made the same propo- 
sition, the device would have been too transparent. 

Shortly afterward the party broke up. Sam shook 
hands very warmly with Colonel Robinson, who had been 
very thoughtful. Was it a trap? Colonel Robinson 
felt certain that Sam liked him; which indeed Sam did, 
now. Did these Northerners really want the Virginia 
Central stock to make a big plunge in the stock-market ? 
The Colonel realized that they had completely tied up the 
Virginia-held stock by this manceuvre, at a relatively 
small cost. If the entire stock-market had not been so 
weak, and if Williams’ report had not been adverse—and, 
in his heart of hearts, he had known it would be both 
adverse and honest—the Colonel would have suspected 
buying for control; and with that control he would not 
part, because it meant more than money: it meant the 
prestige of the road’s presidency and a lifelong habit. 
But, on the other hand, many of his friends took the same 
view that General Winfree did of his management, and he 
must have the Virginia holders friendly to him if he would 
keep the control. There had never been any serious or- 
ganized opposition to him. Before elections he always 
promised—promised anything. But now the obstinate 
and narrow-minded bankers at home and everywhere else 
refused to lend money to the road—and to its president. 
That thought helped to club his doubts into insensibility. 

At the door of the club Darrell said to him: 

“Colonel Robinson, I think you will hear less grumbling 
in the future. If by any chance the General should pro- 
duce enough stock to make the youngster’s deal more 
profitable than we now hope by reducing the amount that 
an advance would bring on theemarket, we shall do what 
is right by you. But it seems,to me only fair to say that 
we look to you to do the right thing by us in Austin, in the 
matter of rates and facilities.” 

Robinson smiled weakly. ‘Still at it! I think you 
always get what you want. You may count on the Vir- 
ginia Central to do what is right.’’ He really felt some 
relief. It looked, from Darrell’s persistence, as if there was 
no more to the Darrell scheme than they said. At the 
worst these men might get lower freight rates than they 
should, but the Central was in no position to pick and 
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choose and he had the cash which meant relief —which 
was precisely what Darrell had meant he should think. 

‘“That’s what we are banking on,”’ said Sam with one of 
his pleasant, boyish smiles. It made Colonel Robinson 
like him. After all, these people would develop the coal 
lands and the Virginia Central would prosper. He him- 
self had often spoken of the same buried millions in Austin 
County, and once he even tried to form a syndicate to buy 
all the mines along the line of his road. He had seen coal 
and iron booms come and go. He would rather gamble 
in suburban real estate. After all, whatever might hap- 
pen to his road and his stock, these men would enable him 
to build the most beautiful suburb in the South. It was 
a good price, sixty-five dollars a share. Almost he wished 
they would buy his stock outright. He was getting old, 
and so were the cars and locomotives of the non-dividend- 
paying Virginia Central; and the temper of many of his 
friends and fellow-stockholders was not improving with 
age. . « There were many trees in Capital Park, beau- 
tiful trees; and the leaves were gold coins and the breeze 
blew briskly. The music kept him from hearing the 
whispers of suspicion. And sixty-five dollars a share 
was a good price. It had been a shrewd bargain. 


XXIN 

N RICHMOND the news of the ‘“‘panic’’ in Virginia 

Central, as the sensational newspapers called Sampson 
Rock’s drive against the stock, helped Major Moreland. 
It had been meant to help Sampson Rock. The thought 
of making money—real cash—made the Major the most 
active man south of Mason and Dixon’s line. He per- 
sonally interviewed scores of holders whose names and 
addresses he secured from the transfer-clerk of the railroad 
company, and he deputed General Winfree to spread con- 
sternation among Colonel Robinson's staunchest friends 

whose staunchness was not proof against the dimin- 
ishing number of dollars in the market price of their 
investment. The newspapers were reckless in the matter 
of space and dwelt at length 
on the labor troubles that were 
sure to come. The banks devel- 
oped a habit of telephoning to 
Robinson at all hours to hear 
about the bond issue, which first 
New York and now London 
bankers had refused to touch ‘ 
also in the matter of certain notes Pe, 
nearing maturity. All the 
machinery of the misfortune- 
factory, set inmotion by Sampson 
Rock, worked overtime, until 
Colonel Robinson rejoiced in his 
own wisdom in giving the option 
on his holdings even to stock- 
gamblers. Had they been more 
businesslike, less plungerlike, he 
would have suspected so many 
things that he might not have 
jeopardized his holdings and the 
presidency of the road. But 
the men were ticker-operators 
first and railroad managers a 
distant second. In that distance 
Colonel Robinson found safety 
and comfort. 

Sydney had called Darrell on 
the long-distance telephone, and 
Darrell, in reply, had instructed 
him to buy as much Virginia 
Central at from twenty-nine to 
thirty-two as he was game for, 
also assuring him that the mar- 
gins would be propped up to his 
entire satisfaction. Darrell’s 
credit was good, and in addition 
he transferred all his ready funds, 
save $5000. by telegraph from his 
bank to his brokers. It gave 
Sam a little over $200,000 with 
Sydney, and that night the brokers telegraphed that the 
young man was “‘long’’ 19,000 shares of Virginia Central, 
much of which had been bought at the low prices, so that 
the average on the “line” was. only thirt y-tw> and one-half. 
Darrell telegraphed back that they would return to New 
York in a day or two. 

Major Moreland had slangily assured General Winfree 
that the rich but arrogant Northerners were ‘‘ their meat.” 
Personally the Major did not permit himself any convic- 
tions on the subject save one—that he stood to make 
money. The time he spent with the scattered owners of 
Virginia Central stock was well spent. Nothing might 
come from the deal; it would be very sad; but already his 
prestige had been raised to the pedestal of a great capital- 
ist, for even the reflected glory of gold can exalt. He used 
various arguments to cajole his friends and acquaintances 
into giving options on their holdings, greed sharpening his 
wits marvelously. Curiously, one of his whispers was 
that world-famous men—whom he knew as he knew so 








many other world-famous men— wanted to make sure they 
would not be ‘‘squeezed”’ in their short sales of Virginia 
Central on the New York Stock Exchange, and therefore 
sought options on the stock at thirty-five or forty—or 
forty-five, as he said to those who smelt a mouse — which was 
far above the market price, and indeed the intrinsic value 
of the shares. Stock-gambling was an expensive luxury, 
and it behooved staid business men to supply the luxury 
at a price. That he would get fifty dollars for the same 
stock he did not feel it necessary even to suggest 
have been highly unbecoming in a staid business man 
However, all he was able to secure was about 30,000 shares 

Darrell had gone to Austin to consult with Fletcher and 
obtain detailed statistics of the company’s resources and 
undeveloped property, and Sam spent most of his time with 
Judge Abercrombie, busy with the Austin Iron Company 
options, which were coming in driblets. Sampson Rock 
was pulling the wires that made Virginia Central stock 
rise and fall within a range of three points—from thirty to 
thirty-three—but was getting very little “‘real’’ stock on 
the ‘‘drives,’’ because the supply from the sunny South on 
which he had reckoned was not trooping tumultuously 
into his open bag, and, moreover, he did not know that 
A. Sydney & Co. had bought 20,000 shares that should have 
been his. The reason he did not know it was that he could 
not suspect Sam. The market was unsettled, the public 
afraid to buy enough and the professionals afraid to sell 
too much. He had not quite 90,000 shares —the easy and 
profitable 90,000—but, before he began to put up the 
price, he waited for market conditions to crystallize, as he 
knew they must. When they should be ripe, Virginia 
Central would go up “‘ naturally ’’— because the rest of the 
market would go up first. Before it did so, Morson would 
visit Richmond. But it was well to let the market become 
dull in the mean time. 

General Winfree, speaking for Major Moreland, asked 
Darrell at the club —rather offensively, because he thought 
it masterly strategy, precisely as Sam had done 
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the minimum of 50,000 shares and take the 33,000 they 
already had secured—belonging, he said, to himself and 
‘“‘a few friends.’’ Major Moreland had nearly two hun- 
dred names on his little book; they did not seem many 
to him. After a sneer or two from Winfree, the ingenious 
Darrell, with obvious reluctance, gave him a check for 
$165,000 The reluctance pleased the General almost as 
much as the check. Colonel Robinson had already given 
the written option on his 50,000 shares, and ten minutes 
after paying Winfree, Sam told Darrell to send a draft for 
$100,000 to Albert Sydney & Co. with instructions to buy 
more Virginia Central very carefully. 

He had the stock. The Virginia Central was theirs 
his and his father’s. Strictly speaking, the stock would 
be the Roanoke’s. But, after assuming that the Roan- 
oke’s was his father’s, Sam, thinking of the lifework before 
him, began to feel a proprietary interest in the ‘Greater 
Roanoke’’—which would last as long as he lived. He 
even began to study the unsuspecting Rogers to determine 
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for himself if the work of modernizing the former Robinson 
road should be intrusted to the Roanoke's best division 
superintendent 

Sam's last order made Sydney think 
laughing-matter in Wall Street. Sydney watched Virginia 
Central with soulful attention, studying the 


the buying and the selling of it—very closely, until he be- 


My steries are no 
trading 


gan to see unmistakable signs of absorption, very careful, 
very adroit, so skillfully circuitous that he could not 
discover by whom nor for whom the stock was being 
so quietly pi ked up It began to look to Mr Albert 
Sydney as if he had unwittingly aided in this same adroit 
absorption 

I might have known they were using Jack as a blind 
Of course, it's Old Man Rock! That boy is no idiot He 
fooled me!"’ After which glowing tribute to Sam's genius 
Sydney bought one thousand shares of Virginia Central 
for his own personal account, that he might share in the 
good thing —the nature of which he did not even faintly 
suspect and immediately felt more courage He tele- 
graphed to Darrell 


IT am now carrying Would like to see 


more margin. Whe you return? 
But it was Sam who telegraphed back 


Don't rryal mary Will be home this weel Buy 
three thousar ” ¢ ae YF 


And Darrell also sent word 


Do as instructed. Keep your pores open and your mouth 

shut Jack 
That day Sydney bought 3000 more, completing the 
25,000, Notwithstanding his suspicion, if it had not been 
that Virginia Central enjoyed one of its strong spells that 
day, selling at around thirty-five, the broker would not 
have slept, for he properly assumed that if the deal, what- 
ever it was, fell through, the stock would be worth very 
little The potential loss on the 
for comfort, even though Darrell 


5,000 shares was too big 

and young Rock were 

for any possible drop 
Even while Sam was on his way 


‘ good” 


back, triumphant with the knowl- 
edge that, at a risk of $600,000, 
he controlled 108,000 shares of 
Virginia Central, Mr. Sampson 
Rock had begun once more to 
buy the stock slowly, but 
steadily, selling only enough to 
check over-rapid advances. He 
te legraphed to Judge Abercrom- 
bie to report the frame of mind of 
Virginia Central stockholders in 
Richmond, and Abercrombie 


telegraphed back 


{ he roperty obtainable in 

t/} ‘ jy safely located Bulk 
he if belt er V ore may 
} nq above that fig 

ure 1 siti management 
erely shake by jaiure English 

awau thearrival 


Ww. A 


1gqge yo 


The last sentence made Rock 
frown. What had Sam said? 
How indiscreet had he been? 
Sam had left Richmond, and 
Abercrombie evidently knew 
more than he could have learned 
from the phraseology of Rock's 
Had Sampson Rock 
delayed overlong the effort to 
ecure at private sale the stock 
heldin Richmond? Private nego- 
liations can never prevent susp! 
cion, and he had left them for the 
last. He would drive to cover a 
few shorts before another assault 
He had sent for Dunlap 

Dan, you'd better run up Virginia Central three or 

Buy all you can carefully, but keep it under 





te legram 


four points 
forty if the short interest is bigger than we figure. Any 
houses here, that you know, carrying Virginia Central?”’ 

Yes; Albert Sydney & Co 
you about it when you sent for me. They are lending 


I was going to speak to 


quite a wad of it 

Sydney ?”’ mused Rock 
do they do business?” 

I don’t know They area quiet firm They 


big account that I ever heard of 


: Who are they ? Forwhom 


have no 
I asked Sydne y if they 
had much of it in the office and he said no; but he is lending 
Jim Greeley 5000 shares, and I saw him in the loan crowd 
lending it in 500-share lots. I counted 12,000 shares in all 

“What sort of a man is Sydney?’ 

“Oh, nice sort of chap; never has much to say. He is 
one of the Governers of the Exchange, you know,” 

‘Who are his partners? 

Continued on Pag 
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Mr. Shaw's Nervousness 


A/TR. SHAW would be as good a Secretary and a happier 
4 man if he could get over his nervous *‘ Little Mother”’ 
attitude. For six months money in New York has been 
unusually dear. If the banks import enough gold, interest 
rates will, of course, decline. The Secretary seems to have 
issumed that the bringing about of lower interest rates is a 
sufficient public benefit to warrant the Treasury Depart- 
ment in giving the banks the use of Government gold. In 
fact, the situation was one which need not have concerned 
he Secretary of the Treasury in the slightest —and would 
not but for his uneasy disposition to lend a hand on all occa- 
sions. Cheap money is sometimes very good for business, 
and sometimes very bad—when it stimulates wildcat pro- 
motions, reckless speculation and general overexpansion. 
If interest rates have been extraordinarily high during the 
last six months, in spite of the great and steady increase 
of late years in the amount of money in circulation, it means 
simply that we have been carrying a head of steam that 
approaches the danger point; that we should go carefully 
until some liquidation takes place and rates fall. There 
are situations in which forcing down interest rates is as 
foolish as sitting on a safety valve. 
Secretary Shaw’s basic idea that we must always keep 
on increasing the circulating medium as rapidly as pos- 
sible is not sound. 


The Conquest of Commerce 


fMHOSE perturbed spirits who find only an argument of 
muttering discontent in the fraternizing of one-time 
tebs" and ‘‘ Yanks” could be given no more fitting coup 
ice than the pen-thrust of « Southern editor. ‘‘In- 

visible in war,"’ he wrote, ‘‘they are invincible in peace.” 

Bad blood will out—and especially if the fight is square 
and hard enough! No one knows half so well how much 
those old soldiers are to be desired for friends as those 
who met them year after year as enemies. The nobility 
that makes a man’s hand first in conflict makes it first also 
in reconciliation 

Meantime it is, fortunately, beyond the power of any 
one to revive the old differences. The so-called commer- 
cialism of the North, once so hated and so misunderstood 
beyond Mason and Dixon's Line, has made in the last gen- 
eration an invasion and a conquest beyond the power of 
irms. ‘The losses of the old South are rapidly being re- 
paired by the industry of the new South— manifested in 
cientifie agriculture and progressive manufacture. The 
levastations of a moral and sentimental conquest are 
rapidly being repaired by the conquest of commerce. It 
ig a consummation few foresaw and none intended. But 
it is not the less final and happy. 


Seldom Good and Never Just 


“THE horse,” says the deacon, “is sound in wind and 
limb. Of course,” he adds virtuously, “you know 
how horses are. Heaves or lameness may develop at any 
ime.” Meanwhile, the deacon is telling his conscience 
that the heaves which the horse had yesterday, and which 
ie had suppressed by a liberal dose of lobelia, are really a 
thing of the past; the heaves he will have the day after 
ou buy him are a brand-new development against the 
possibility of which he frankly warned you. When that 
endency to string-halt which he observed last week reap- 
years next week you must remember that he told you. 
“We haven't the article that you asked for,” says the 


honest grocer or druggist; “‘but here is something else 
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that is just as good."" He doesn’t really want to cheat 
you. Probably he would scorn to abstract three cents 
from your change. But the article asked for costs a little 
more than the other. If the other isn’t actually just as 
good it looks as good in the package —and it is more profit- 
able to handle because he can buy it cheaper. He wouldn’t 
like anybody across the street to trade on the good-will 
that he has built up; but the manufacturer who has built 
up a demand for his article so that people ask for it, is far 
off. It is so easy to say, ‘Just as good.” 

The real difficulty about lying arises from the infinite 
modulations of shading that may be used. Almost any- 
body can resist the temptation to tell a dirty black one. 
But when it begins to soften down into a pearl-gray, it 
looks so alluringly easy. At a hasty glance or in an indif- 
ferent light you could scarcely distinguish it from white. 
Of course, it isn’t really white. It isn’t really the truth. 
It is still a lie. But it looks so much like the truth that 
the substituting retailer probably persuades himself ‘‘it’s 
just as good’’—almost. 


Clothes that MaKe the Man 


HREE newly-appointed policemen, returning to the 

station, learned that there was a prisoner downstairs 
who had derided and resisted an officer. So they went 
down and beat him black and blue. They did not know 
the other officer. They had never heard of the prisoner 
before. They acted on no narrow ground of personal prej- 
udice. But they wore the livery and authority of the law. 
Another man similarly invested had received insult. They 
hastened to pummel the insulter. The three culprits had 
beer. of good repute as honest, law-abiding, democratic 
citizens before they were rigged out in the blue clothes, 
brass buttons, helmets and clubs which instantly distin- 
guished them to the eye from the mass of men, and, there- 
fore, instantly set up a special class feeling in them. As 
mere men, policemen naturally hate the traction company 
and the railroads; but when they are in uniform and a 
ruction occurs they invariably side with the conductor 
because the conductor wears a uniform a good deal like 
their own. If pickpockets had the wit to adopt a blue 
uniform we believe it would be almost impossible to keep 
the police from taking their part and clubbing sack-coated 
citizens who laid hands upon them. The American aris- 
tocracy, with more money and more actual power than 
most others, has never succeeded in getting itself taken 
seriously simply because it cannot put lozenges on its car- 
riages and, once a year, wear gold bullion on its clothes. 


The Poor Professor 


HE college professor is in a state of unrest, bordering 
on a general strike in the profession. In almost every 
other occupation wages have risen to meet the demands of 
Prosperity. But in most cases the college professor is 
earning no more to-day than thirty years ago. Naturally, 
he is finding it harder and harder to keep the wolf from the 
door, to dress his wife respectably, and give his children 
the same advantages a good mechanic can provide for his 
offspring. One reason—not the only one—that the pro- 
fessors do not form a union, appoint walking delegates, 
and go after the trustees of colleges with lead pipe is 
probably because every pedagogue is aware that a dozen 
younger men are hungrily waiting to snap up his job. 
Either the college professor must give up the habit of 
marrying and rearing children, or he must find a way to 
get more money. And yet the colleges are receiving new 
bequests all the time. The last ten years have seen mil- 
lions showered upon them. Why is it, then, that the poor 
professor has not come in for some of this prosperity? 
One reason is that it costs about twice as much to educate 
a student at one of our universities as he pays in tuition. 
The balance has to be met from the income of endowment, 
and every additional student is an additional burden on 
that endowment. And our college presidents are as 
ambitious a set of officials as life-insurance presidents. 
Many of them want more students, no matter what it 
costs to get them, and they want to expand their 
“facilities,” no matter what salaries they are paying. 
The college professor should get after his president and 
see that the money is not squandered on new work; and 
he should force the trustees to put up the price of tuition. 
There is no reason why our young men should not pay 
more than half the cost of their education, especially when 
their teachers are being slowly pauperized. What the 
college professor needs is courage to fight for his rights and 
the rights of his wife and children. 


Chicago's Famous Charity 


HEY have in Chicago an annual function known as 

the First Ward Democratic Ball. First Ward Democ- 
racy is not, generally speaking, of the brand contemptu- 
ously called siik-stocking. A not inconsiderable proportion 
of it registers from lodging-houses. Among some sections 
of it, knowledge of procedure ir rolice court is more serv- 
iceable than acquaintance wii: the etiquette of polite 
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society. Naturally, the ball is informal and hearty rather 
than elegant. Occasionally, the newspapers demand that 
the police suppress it. 

Alderman Kenna—himself engaged in the retail liquor 
traffic and more famous under his nickname of ‘* Hinky 
Dink’’—is the acknowledged leader of First Ward Demo- 
crats. He has recently entered into an explanation and de- 
fense of the ball. It is, he says, simply for charity. The 
proceeds go into the treasury of the ward club, and any good 
First Ward Democrat in distress who applies to Alderman 
Kenna or his colleague, Alderman Coughlin, is relieved 
therefrom. Some are helped out of the calaboose, some 
are assisted to more salubrious climes, some are buried. 
But all the profits of the ball go to the afflicted; and the 
alderman doesn’t see why it shouldn't receive the same 
respectful and even laudatory mention that is accorded to 
“‘society’s”’ notable boosts for charity in the form of balls, 
bazars, fairs and the like. Neither do we see why it 
shouldn't. On the contrary, it seems to be exactly like 
them. With a vast deal of flourish and display a hundred 
dollars, say, is spent for purely personal gratification, out 
of which there remains a net profit of four dollars and a 
half, which is turned over to some hospital. The chief dif- 
ference is that Aldermen Kenna and Coughlin, patrons of 
the First Ward Democratic Ball, do not get their pictures 
printed in the papers with subheads mentioning their 
charitable proclivities. 


Now Then, All Together! 


E INHABITANTS of the United States have had 

a very good year. Crops were tremendous. The 
mines produced three or four hundred millions of wealth. 
Railroad earnings exceeded two and a quarter billion dol- 
lars. More important still, the new national aspiration 
for justice gathered force; got itself expressed in the 
freight-rate bill, meat inspection, the New York insurance 
laws; is now a force that every intelligent politician recog- 
nizes and which will make itself increasingly felt in shaping 
national policies. 

All this is good; and at the close of this good year a lot 
of us ‘‘swore off ’’—which, after all]. is the nub of the mat- 
ter. Ten per cent. increases in incomes, protection from 
rebates, more sanitary slaughter-houses, more profitable 
life-insurance policies to how many of us are these things 
more than the merest minor fractions in the problem of 
happiness? That happiness depends infinitely more upon 
personal habits that are absolutely controllable by our 
own wills. Bad laws area vexation. But about four times 
out of five it is the bad administration under one’s own 
hat that makes misery. Graft in our life-insurance com- 
pany counts less than one, while the supererogatory high- 
ball and the cigar, that should be declined, but isn’t, 
count forty. 

It is probably true that to about half the people of this 
prosperous country the real economic problem is not one 
of income, but of outgo. No income is large enough for a 
man who spends 105 per cent. of it. Count Castellane 
went stony broke on two hundred thousanda year. Neither 
the President nor the wheat crop can help any one here. 
Money and laws have only a little to do with happiness. 
Personal habits have very much to do with it. And every 
one fit to be outside an asylum can control his habits if 
he will. Now then, all together! 


What the Child is Not Good For 


IFTY years ago the defense of chattel slavery was bold, 

defiant, even contemptuous. The defense of child- 
labor to-day is pretty generally of an apologetic and 
hangdog sort. The contrast is encouraging. That slavery 
should have been defended at all in the North, by men 
who had no direct economic stake in the institution, now 
seems strange enough. But we think our toleration to-day 
of child-labor will seem much more strange fifty years 
hence. The two things stand on the same ground, except 
that child-labor is more cruel and less excusable. A profit 
can be made out of it. Certain industrial enterprises will 
pay higher dividends if they are permitted to exploit the 
labor and the lives of children. There will always be 
some safe andisane way to uphold anything whatever out 
of which a profit can be made. But the people are com- 
prehending more clearly every day that child-labor, as the 
term is generally used --meaning the employment of chil- 
dren of grammar-school age in mines, mills, factories and 
like great industrial plants—is a disgrace to the nation. 
This is not a poor country. Glance over those statistics 
which show its colossal yearly production of wealth. If 
it cannot get on without the labor of its children it ought 
to look around for some more enlightened government to 
which it can sell out. Any industry to-day that must steal 
from children their childhood and make them into little 
toiling hinds in order to prosper has no right to exist. A 
State that tolerates the theft because it makes mill stocks 
more profitable is not civilized. From chattel slavery the 
South inherited its curse of the race problem. Child-labor 
has a like legacy for any community that harbors it. 

We should pass the Beveridge bill. 
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T STRIKES me that the next Pres- 
ident of the United States will 
have nothing to do but loaf in a 

hammock and read novels. President 
Roosevelt will have totaled the sum of 
human activities by the time he goes 
out of office in March, 1909. He is go- 
ing out then, too, and none of the wise 
ones who shake their heads and say: 
‘Oh, he'll have to take another nomi- 
nation,” are predicating their proposi- 
tion on the man. They are thinxing what they would 
do in the circumstances. The trouble with a good many 
persons who predict what the President is going to do 
is that they think he will do as the ordinary human being 
would do. They do not get beyond their own conventional 
limitations. What the President will do is what the ex- 
traordinary human being will do, and there are so few 
extraordinary humans that most of us are not familiar 
with the type. He said he would not take another nomi- 
nation, and that settles it. 


The Genesis of the Pop-Eyve 


HEAR the Senators talking when they come back from 

the White House. Every trip gives them a new experi- 
ence with the President. Many of them stagger pop-eyed 
into their committee-rooms, and the best they can do in 
the way of conversation is to gasp: ‘Well, what do you 
think of that?’’ Some of them are reasonably agile men, 
too, with wide interests: but when it comes to spreading 
out and having a finger in things, the President has the 
whole Congress up in the air and wondering just what the 
drop is to be 

I met an author I know on Pennsylvania Avenue the 
other day with his hand on his brow and a far-away look 
in his eyes. ‘‘What is it?” I asked 

‘I wish I knew,” he said, in a dazed sort of way, just 
as if an automobile had tossed him over on the sidewalk 
and honked along up the street. ‘I wish I knew. I wrote 
a book dealing with modern Greece. The President asked 
me over to luncheon. He talked to me about the book, 
and he knows more about it than I do, and he knows more 
about modern Greece than I do. I'm in a fog. I can’t 
figure out whether he read the book because he knew I 
was coming to luncheon, or read it on its merits. I wish 
I knew! I wish I knew 

That author had only a mild case of Whitehouseitis, a 
disease that is epidemic all the time the President is in 
Washington. Conferences at the White House are all sur- 
prise parties. Talk about tunnel workers having the bends! 
People who go to see the President are likely to come out 
with so many new ideas beaten into them that they make 
a person who has been subject to the ministrations of com- 
pressed air look like a girl in a white dress sitting on a 
stoop on a summer afternoon. The President talks about 
enything that interests him; and everything does interest 
hia, from the right way to crook the tail of a Boston ter- 
rier to the proper policy to be:pursued at The Hagu> Peace 
Conference. He has theories on all subjects, from the 
exact way a hen should lay an egg to the ultimate destiny 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and he'll turn them on at any 
moment. 

A chap came to town a few days ago with a contrivance 
that was a sort of a continuous telephone. You put the 
affair in the room where talking is to be done and stretch 
wires, and those who are in the rooms where the receivers 
are can hear everything that goes on in the other room. 


The President grabbed at it and 
ay ee 


wanted to know all about it at once. 
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He had an idea. if it works he can put up the operating 
end in his office and string wires to the offices of the 


Cabinet members, and hold a continuous Cabinet meet 
ing all day and every day That would be great for the 
President, but when the Cabinet members heard of it the 
ran, shrieking, to the woods. Work is the portion of ever 
Cabinet member, but none of them can keep up the pace 
he sets now. If he had them continuously in hand, you 
would find nine grave ministers presently yammering at 
the bars in St. Elizabeth's, uttering ins t 
might be translated into: ‘‘ Yes, sir, I'll do it as soon a 
possible - 

Although Mr. Roosevelt has been President for more 
than five years the Senate has never become accustomed 


to him. The statesmen get a new sensation every time 


iculate cries th 





they vo to see him, and they come back and ponder, du 
on what has become of the old days, the good, old, golder 
days when the President shook them warmly by the hand 


and said: ‘| shall take what you propose under advis« 
ment and give your recomme ndation due consideratiot 
They have sat around in the cloakrooms and in the cor 
mittee-rooms and prophesied, with many cogent reasor 
bolster up their predictions, that all this hurly-burly would 
soon react, and their scouts have come in from the countr 
and told them the President is getting stronger every day 


Everybody Hip! for the President 


N°? PRESIDENT is popular in Washington, for Wash- 
ington is half eyvniec and half pessimist Besides, 
Washington is near at hand, and Congress arrogates to 
itself an importance in the general scheme of things that 
the country outside does not attach to it. The rural vie 
of Congress is that it is a lot of fellows who are mad becaus« 


the President is there watching them and keeping then 


in the straight and narrow path. The old precept that 
“the king can do no wrong”’ is getting to be orthodox doc- 
trine in the West If the President were to go out and 


tear down the Washington Monument the people would 
say: “Well, the blamed thing ought to have been round 
instead of square, anyhow,” and if the fancy seized hin 
to burn the White House the country would applaud and 
shout for as many millions as he liked to build a new one 
according to his own design 

They don’t understand this in the Senate. They remind 
me of a lot of ant que St. I 


They lay a trap for the President and he gayly watks int 


it, and they stand around and say: “ Now-—now we've 
got him!” Then they listen for the kind applause fron 
the proletariat, and it never comes. Instead, they get a 
roar of: ‘‘Them scoundrels down there in the Senat« 

tryin’ to hender the President, but he'll fix *em!” You'd 
think after more than five years of this sort of thing the 
Senate would wake up and acknowledge that a few of th 


eighty millions of people in this country believe in the 
President The \ won't, though It takes more than five 
years to get the Senate out of a trance 


Congress chuckled when the Bellamy Storer correspond 





ence came out. That was a sockdolagert 
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They didn’t know the President had 
been sitting back waiting for that 
Bellamy Storer production with ammu 
nition enough t blow Storer off th« 
may W hen the clipping bureaus bega: 
to send in the editorial articles the 
Senate discovered that the general opir 
ion of the whole business corresponded 
with the story John Sharp Williams told 
about the lynching party who took out 
a negro, hanged him, burned him, shot 
him and otherwise killed hin 
Just as they were dispersing an old negro came dow 
the road ‘Here! shouted the leader, ‘what are you 
doing around hers 
Nothin’, boss; ‘deed I ain't I'm jess on My way 
‘You didn’t see anything 
Deed, boss, | ain't seen a thing.’ 


Look at that,”’ commanded the leader sternly, point 
ng to the dead negro what do vou think of that 
Foh th’ land’s sake, boss,” said the old negro as he 


shuttled off, ‘‘] done think vou let him off light 


Who Takes the Pen in Hand 

Spee , everybod had to laugh at the letters the Presi 
bK) dent wrote to Mrs. Storer where he addressed her a 

My dear Maria,” and the letters the Storers wrote to hin 
beginning ‘‘My dear Theodore There was a general 
chuckle over the plight of Representative Longworth, who 
is the nephew of Maria and the son-in-law of Theodore 

Mrs storer Wa a correspondent who to »k her pen m 
hand many times a da She had the ambition to be the 
Madame de Staél of this Admir tratior Ihe fatal defect 


1 her husband foryvot 


o 
/ 


that this Administration does not need nor can it use a 


Madame de Staé] in its busines Moreover, if Mr. Storer 
had any idea that he is a pamphleteer, his mind must be 
disabused by tl time rhe President a pamphleteer 
himself, and he has the obvio iivantage of getting a 
wider circulation for | pamphlets in a day than Storer 
could get in ter ir 

Still, they keep pecking at him in the Senate There 
is Senator Culberson, of Texas, who bobs up every now 
and then with some terrific thir he has dug out of the 
chen and simmers off into? ! obseurity Culberson 


has abilitv as lawyer and lawmaker: is a constant worker 


and a prodis is student He is always threatening but 
he never does anything. He reminds me of a clock that i 
scheduled to strike up to twelve and « ymmpromises by sto} 
ping at a quarter-past sever He isan almost Everybody 

‘ Culberson, and everybod admit his ability, but 
nobody is able to understand wt he doesn’t give a show 
occasional after the bills have been up for weeks and 
the advance notices have all been printed 

His colleague, Senator Bailey, is held to be one of the 
ablest men in the Senate, and he i lhe Senate is sorr 
for Bailey H path to reélection seems to be tangled in 
ome corporation difficulties that are menacing. Even if 
he come hack there will be a feeling that he has been 
to hed w h tar 


Senator Lodge and Senator Beveridge both have child 
labor t and there will have to be a merger if either get 
anything in the way of added glory out of the measure 
Of course, both Lodge and Beveridge have neai, if not 
nobby and well-burnished, halos now, and it really is 
shame to see two Senators, who are supposed to have 
reserved seats in the front row under the big White Houss« 
tent, not incomplete harmony. That 
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to Boston and acted at the Museum, founded and 

then managed by Moses Kimball, and there I first 
saw him act--little dreaming that he would, one day, 
become an intimate friend of mine, and that I should 
be closely associated with some of the most important 
events and most interesting episodes of his professional 
career. He was then (1858) only twenty years old, but 
he had already been on the stage for several years; at 
first as call-boy, then as super, then as a player of small 
parts, and then as an essayist of leading business; and, 
artistically, he was prepared to seize any considerable 
opportunity that might be offered. 

Speaking to me, in after years, about that period in his 
career, he told me that he was then very poor; that he 
had accepted, in a sort of desperation, an engagement 
to act the entire line of leading parts at the Museum 
Romeo, Charles Surface, Harry Dornton, Claude Melnotte 

without being equipped with a dress for any of them; 
and that he was placed in a distressing dilemma because 
required to provide his costumes. William Warren, 
the eminent comedian, was then, and long continued to be, 
the principal member of the Museum Company. 

‘Warren saw that I was in trouble” (so Barrett said), 
“and spoke to me about it. I told him my situation 
that | had neither costumes nor money with which to buy 
them. He led me to Curtis, the costumer, the actor who 
played ‘old men’ in our company, and he said: ‘Let 
Mr. Barrett have all the dresses he needs, and I will be 
responsible for the bill.” So I obtained the clothes that I 
wanted, and was able to keep my engagement; and in 
time | paid for all though nothing could pay for Warren's 
kindness." 

The first part that Barrett acted at the Museum was 
Frederick Bramble, in The Poor Gentleman, and there- 
after, for two seasons at that house and one at the Howard 
Athenwum, he played many parts and became a local 
favorite. 

To some actors Nature and Circumstance are early 
prodigal of fortune. To others Fate is sternly indif- 
ferent. Edwin Booth, for example, though his private 
life was darkened with much affliction, was, in his public 
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career, from the beginning, greatly favored. All things 

even his hardships in the early California segment of 

his experience —concurred to expedite his upward prog- 
ress. Lawrence Barrett, on the contrary, was afforded 
no initiatory advantages. Nothing was ever done for 
him by anybody; and, until a late period of his life, 
little or nothing was ever yielded to him without be- 
grudgment. His parents were poor; his boyhood was 
one of toil and want; aside from a little elementary 
schooling, he had no education; it was with difficulty 
that he learned to read and write and obtained access 
to books; his first employment in a theatre was that of a 
drudge, and at the outset he was friendless and alone. 
He, nevertheless, made his way to eminence in the dra- 
matic profession ; he developed and cultivated his mind; 
he acquired learning; he earned a competent fortune; 
he gained the friendship of many of the leading men of 
his time—attracting such diverse spirits as James A. 
Garfield, Mark Hanna, Alma-Tadema, Bayard Taylor, 
Phillips Brooks and Robert Browning; he adventured as 
a writer, and, in a memoir of Charlotte Cushman and in 
other sketches, he evinced literary taste and skill; he 
gave practical encouragement to the composition of 
plays; and, except Henry Irving, he surpassed every 
contemporary actor in the earnest, diligent, laborious 
promotion of every movement to augment the virtuous 
power and the dignity of the stage. His life was one of 
restless ambition, nervous excitement, incessant struggle 
and unsparing labor, and he passed away, a worn-out 
man, at the early age of fifty-three. But he won a noble 
fame, and he left a beautiful memory. 

Fifteen years have passed since Lawrence Barrett died, 
and in fifteen years much has been forgotten. It will be 
useful to recount the leading facts of his life. He was 
born at Paterson, New Jersey, April 4, 1838. In child- 
hood he was taken to Detroit, where his parents made 
their home, and where, after a fruitless trial of shop- 
keeping industries, he presently obtained a foothold in 
one of the local theatres. His position, at first, was very 
humble —for his state was that of ignorance and penury. 

He possessed one book, and only one—a copy of Doctor 
Johnson’s Dictionary—which had been bestowed upon 
him by a benevolent actor. That he treasured; and, in 
after life, he related that he was accustomed to gather the 
candle-ends that had been thrown away in the dressing- 
rooms of the theatre, and by that means obtain light, so 
that he could study his treasure. In the season of 1853 
he was cast for a small part in the old play of The 
French Spy, and, later, he was intrusted with other minor 
characters. Then he obtained an engagement at Pitts- 
burg, and for two years acted in a stock company there, 
supporting visitant stars. One of those stars was the 
handsome blonde, Julia Dean 
about whom the lads and lassies, 
fifty years ago, were delirious 
with admiration—and in her 
company he visited various 
Western towns; on one occasion 
acting Clifford to her Julia, in 
The Hunchback, a play which, 
at that time, was highly es- 
teemed. 

In 1856 he tried his fortune in 
New York, and soon he was en- 
gaged at Burton’s Theatre 
The Metropolitan, afterward (by 
Dion Boucicault) called The 
Winter Garden —where he first 
met Edwin Booth and Charlotte 
Cushman and acted with them; 
as also he did with Burton, 
Charles Mathews and other dis- 
tinguished players. Then came 
the episode of his Boston expe- 
rience; after which he acted in 
theatres of Philadelphia and 
Washington. In 1863-64 he was 
engaged for Edwin Booth’s com- 
pany, at the New York Winter 
Garden. At that time his artis- : 
tic style was deeply influenced } 
by the charm of Booth; so that, — 





a little later, when he joined Lewis Bakert in management 
of the Varieties Theatre, New Orleans, where they pro- 
duced Richelieu, he played the Cardinal in close imita- 
tion of Booth’s performance. He did not, however, 
remain an imitator. On the contrary, in the lapse of time, 
his style became strongly individual and characteristic 
—as much so as that of Macready in England, or that 
of Forrest in America. 

His first professional visit to England was made in 
1867-68, when he acted at Liverpool. For some time after 
that venture he was associated with John McCullough in 
the management of the California Theatre, San Francisco. 
In 1870 he made the most conspicuous success of his 
career, as Cassius—a part in which he excelled all com- 
petitors, and in which he has not, in our time, had an 
equal. Presentments of Julius Cwsar, in which he 
participated as Cassius, were of frequent occurrence 
during the next twenty years, and each of them was 
memorable. His second professional visit to England 
was made in 1884, when he acted at the London Lyceum 
as Yorick and as Cardinal Richelieu. In 1887 he assumed, 
at his own suggestion, the office of manager for Edwin 
Booth, and later, in conjunction with that great actor, he 
traversed the United States, directing Booth’s business 
and sharing his labors and his triumphs. He died, 
suddenly, at the old Windsor Hotel, New York, on March 
20, 1891, and was buried at Cohasett, Massachusetts —so 
near to the ocean that its waves almost break over his 
grave and its mournful music is his perpetual dirge. 

Biography presents records of many men whose conduct 
seems to have been exclusively governed by the impulse 
of seif-aggrandizement, and admiration appears to be 
expected for them; but biography also provides examples, 
much more edifying, of the building of character from 
unselfish motives, with fidelity to duty and with spon- 
taneous allegiance to the public welfare. Lawrence 
Barrett labored to rise and aimed at the attainment 
of power; but he wrought by good means; he strove to 
exert a helpful influence for others; and he would have 
scorned to employ any unworthy expedient. He turned 
instinctively toward great parts in great plays. The 
scope and variety of his endeavor were denoted in the 
productions that he made, often at much expense and 
sometimes at heavy loss, of the poetic drama. His 
repertory included Hamlet, Cassius, Shylock, Othello, 
Wolsey, Richard III, Macbeth and King Lear, together 
with many parts, in comedy as well as tragedy, of lighter 
calibre and less distinction--ranging from Elliot Grey to 
David Garrick, from Richelieu to Gringoire, and from 
Alfred Evelyn to Lagardere; but, outside of the beaten 
track, he acted in Yorick’s Love; Pendragon, a story of 
King Arthur; Francesca da Rimini; The King of the 
Commons; The Duchess of Padua; A Blot 
on the ’Scutcheon; Ganelon, a story of the 
days of Charlemagne; Rienzi; Hernani and 
The Robbers; and, just before his summons 
came, he was preparing to act in Tennyson’s 
tragedy of Becket. 

At first view, in Claude Melnotte, Romeo 
and the like, when Barrett was only twenty 
years old, he impressed me as an earnest, 
eloquent, picturesque, but not exceptional 
actor; it was not till afterward, when he had 
flamed forth in King James and in Cassius, 

that I came to estimate him at his true 

value as a man of genius. The actor 

who could express, as he did, the in- 
‘ tellectual isolation, the innate, natural 
h) , aristocracy, the indomitable spirit, the 

superb will, the lovely refinement and 

the deep feeling of Shakespeare's 

Cassius, was, beyond all question, 
‘born in the purple.” 

But his achievement in Cassius, brilliant 
though it was, did not provide the full 
measure of his powers. Situations de- 
pendent on rapid movement .and sonorous 
eloquence were congenial with his distinctive 
attributes and faculties. The half-frenzied 
exultation of Cassius, after the assassination 
out | of Cesar; the teeming rapture of Lanciotto, 
when he thinks himself loved by Francesca; 

















Yorick’s terrible delirium of agonizing jealousy; the wild 
joy of King James when his beloved Seyton is vindicated 

those and kindred paroxysms of terrific excitement 
stirred his nature to its depths and made him glorious in 
the display of tempestuous feeling; but it was in such 
parts as Harebell and Gringoire that he disclosed yet 
another side of his mind and spirit, rounding out the 
revelation of his being with the loveliness of simplicity, 
nobility, and gentle, poetic charm. 

In the summer of 1882 Barrett and I crossed the ocean 
in company and visited many poetic shrines of Europe. 
Together we stood in the room of Shakespeare’s birth; 
loitered along the rural pathway to Anne Hathaway's 
cottage; and mused beside the poet’s sacred tomb. 
Together we passed many hours in Westminster Abbey; 
explored the venerable and storied Tower; and sought 
the romantic haunts of the old literary worthies of London. 
Together we viewed the manifold splendors of Paris; 
climbed the spire of Strasburg Cathedral; listened to 
the silver music of the bells of Heidelberg; sailed down 
the lovely Rhine from Mayence to Cologne; worshiped 
beauty and sublimity in the great cathedral of that 
famous city; and gazed with solemn 
thought upon the statues of noble valor 
and patriotic devotion — Egmont and Horn 

in beautiful Brussels. Many were the 
sights we saw, things memorable and not 
to be forgotten; but I recall no sight 
more touching to the heart than my 
companion’s deep, fervent, loving 
delight in every object of historic 
import, or poetic association, or Lh 
artistic grace that his eyes beheld. 

He was like a sweet, artless child. 

He wasabsolutely happy. He had escaped, 
for a while, from the ambitions and cares 
of the world. His soul was liberated and 
it stood clearly revealed—pure, simple, 
honest, true. The austerity of his intellect 
dropped away, and he gave himself, with- 
out reserve, to peace and joy. Never 
can I forget his ecstasy of wonder and 
reverence when we stood in the vast, 
lonely nave of Canterbury Cathedral, and 
heard the devotional responses as the) 
floated from the unseen choir. Once, on 
a lovely summer afternoon, we paused 
beside the tomb of the poet Gray, in the 
old churchyard of Stoke-Pogis, and, accord- 
ing to his wish, I repeated the immortal 
Elegy; and his eyes were filled with tears 
as he listened to those exquisite words, spoken above 
the ashes of their inspired author. In scenes of that kind 
I saw Lawrence Barrett as he was. 

In that year of our foreign tour Barrett had several 
plays under consideration, and in the course of the 
Atlantic voyage he read to me Lewis Wingfield’s Mon- 
mouth, a romantic drama, based on the tragic story of 
the unfortunate Duke, and also a new version of the 
tragedy of Francesca da Rimini, which he had obtained 
from its author, George H. Boker—an American poet 
whose works are worthy of a greater vogue than they 
have ever obtained. E. L. Davenport had brought out 
the original draft of the piece, in 1855, at the old Broadway 
Theatre, New York, with Madame Ponisi and Charles 
Fisher in the cast--as Francesca and Pépé; but it was 
not then successful. On hearing Boker’s new version I 
urged Barrett to produce it, feeling sure that he would give 
a superb performance of Lanciotto——a part uncommonly 
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well suited to his temperament and style. 
he decided to make, and then and there we cut the piece 
and prepared it for the stage 

In September, 1882, it was presented in Philadelphia, and 
Barrett’s impassioned personation of Lanciotto, fervid 
with eloquence and magnetic with action, rewarded hin 
both then and later, with increased fame and abundant 
profit. 

That tour of ours, a fortunate accident, was marked 
with many pleasing incidents: a friendly meeting wit! 
Henry James, the novelist, whom Barrett much admired 
an interesting interview with the beautiful Blanche 
Howard, who was then writing her novel of Gwenn; a da 
with the famous Miss Braddon, whose prolific pen ha 
added so many volumes of fiction to the literature of her 
native land; atalk with my old friend, dead and gone now 
the ever genial Duke of Beaufort; and many a social hour 
with Henry Irving, John Lawrence Toole, S. B. Bancroft 
Arthur Sketchley, and the blithe lads of the Green Room 
and the Savage. 

Henry Irving and Ellen Terry were then acting, at the 
Lyceum, in Romeo and Juliet, and we saw, with wonder 
and delight, that magnificent production 

a pageant of the richest and _ finest 
garniture ever bestowed on that immortal 
poem of love and grief. Edwin Booth 
was also then acting in London, at the 
Princess’ Theatre, and he and the poet 
Aldrich, and the quaint and genial Laurence 
Hutton, joined in our excursions and 
festivals, Once, at nearly midnight, with 
the sanction of a kindly policeman, we 
strolled into the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey, and long remained there, viewing 
that weird, sepulchral scene by the cold 
light of the stars 

One night there was an assemblage a 
the dwelling of the popular English actor, 
Wilson Barrett—then at the meridian of 
his excellent repute accompanied with 
everything that kindness could prompt or 
hospitality provide of luxury and joy. The 
company consisted entirely of men 
The house, so Barrett told us, had been 
the residence of that great writer —the 





all women that ever 


George Eliot; and 


ablest, pe rhaps, ol 
wrought with a per 
he said that, succeeding her as a tenant, 
he found the condition of the place indica 
tive of its having been the abode of an aged 
and tired occupant. He had repaired, 
redecorated and refurnished it in a sumptuous manner, 
so that it was a veritable bower of beauty. 
lasted all night, and a merrier group, 1 think, was never 


Our sessior1 


seen. 

One incident, in particular, made it memorable. Henry 
Irving, who had arranged to make his first visit to America, 
took occasion to ask every member of the numerous party 
to give an opinion as to the choice of an opening part for 
him to act in New York. The views expressed were as 
various as the persons who expressed them, and many 
characters were named and many plays discussed 
Lawrence Barrett favored the choice of Charles I, one of 
the most beautiful of Henry Irving's personations 
Others were for Hamlet. It was my good fortune to 
persuade the great actor to make his first American 
appearance as Mathias in The Bells. He reached his 
decision then, and he declared it, and the purpose thus 
formed was, in time, accomplished 


That venture 


I shall act on my friend's 


counsel,”’ said Irving he 
says that I shall be under 
great excitement on the 
night of my first appearance 
in New York that my audi 

] } 








ence will also be 
excited; that the ay 

of th ne will help me 
The which is true 
and that it is best to take 
advantage of that conditior 
to present a novelty 





above all, to avoid inviting 


comparison with any estab 


lished favorite I shall act 
Mathias.”’ 

Only three or four of that 
company sad remains ot 
friends are living now 


Like clouds that rake the 
mountain summits, or 
waves that own no 
curbing hand, 

So fast has brother fol 
lowed brother, fror 
sunlight to the sun 


less land 
On the night before Irving 
arrived in Amer 


Ca | awrencet 
Barrett assembled a notabk 
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company at his dwelling in 

New York i Spac i al 

apartment at the northeast 

corner of Fifth Avenue and 

Twenty-eighth Street He 

was, at that time, affectior 

ately fond of Henry Irving, and deeply desirous to insure 
for him a cordial welcome and a great succes Again the 


festivity continued until the ¢ 
North River, and, embarking 





yacht, which had been kind 
pose crossed the bay of New 
with Ir y compar 
Was a cold and dreary mornitr 
in sight when we reached the 
tine Station, and soon we were 
and receive them aboard our 
Irving and Barrett, on the 
where they od ora ‘ 
cla ped hands lives in my 
ar and touching bea 
never graced the stage 





and of kindred t mperament 


with dark piercing eye tho 


touched with silver; and, as 
prefigured, that cordial union 


lawn, when we repaired to the 
nColonel E. A. Buck's steam- 


y provided by him for the pur- 


York to meet the Britannic, 
\ 


on board, in the Narrows. It 





lhe noble ship was alread) 


neighborhood of the Qi 





iran- 


permitted to greet ourtmends 
act rhe meeting between 
rangplank of the Britannic 
while, bare-headed and with 
memor i “i pectacie of 
ity Men more intellectual 
They were of the same age 


pale, thin, ascetic, dignified, 
ihtful faces, and hair just 
l viewed them there, l saw, 
and brotherhood of art which 


has since been established between the theatres of England 


and these States We sailed 


back to the citv and escorted 


Irving to the Brevoort House, the first building he ever 


entered in New York Hi 


American stage is a theme ¢ 


prodigious trun ph on the 
f history It was the hand 


of Lawrence Barrett that gave him the first welcome, 


and toward Lawrence Barret 
gentle, and his conduct alw: 
There came a time when I 
his friendship for Irving coo 
I find him changed 

be glad if you could tell me 
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The Meeting Between Irving and Barrett 


‘ said Irving to me, 


t Irving's feeling was always 
uys generous as well as just 
sarrett did not think so, and 
led 


and I should 
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“That is easily done,’ I answered. 
“After he had played a losing engagement 
at your London Theatre, presenting Rich- 
elieu, you opened your next season with a 
production of the same play; and he took 
the fancy that you meant to suggest an 
invidious contrast between his failure and 
your success.” 

“‘But,”’ said Irving, ‘‘ Richelieu had long 
been one of my parts. I had resolved to 
play it in America, in thé next season. I 
wanted to do it then in London so that my 
company would be in readiness. I never 
had the slightest thought of injury or un- 
kindness to Barrett. Was I to discard the 

vart of the ( ‘ardinal because another actor 
iad played it?’ 

Irving subsequently did present Riche- 
lieu in America, at Chicago, and he under- 
lined it for New York; but, as I knew that 
his performance of the Cardinal was not so 
fine as Edwin Booth’s famous embodiment 

so long in possession of the stage and of 
the public fancy—I persuaded him not to 
act it in the metropolis; and he laid it 
as side, But, unhappily, Barrett never 

eased to cherish a certain resentment of 
a 5 tenet ied injury: 


And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 


In person Barrett was not above the 
middle height, but his inherent dignity of 
demeanor invested him with peculiar dis- 
tinction. His head was finely formed; his 
features were regular; his face was pale; 
his eyes, dark, lurid and deeply sunken, 
were brilliant with intense lustre. His fig- 
ure was thin. fis hair, originally dark 
brown, was sprinkled with silver. His 
glance was quick, eager and comprehen- 
sive. He possessed a voice of extraordinary 
compass, very various, deeply sy ~ yathetic, 
and at times pathetically sweet. He couk i 
sing; and in the part of James Harebell, 
which he joved to play, he used that fine 
faculty with touching effect. His vitality, 
alike of body and mind, was prodigious, 
and wherever he came he diffused a sense 
of seething unrest. 

In temperament he was pensive, sad, 
sometimes gloomy, always inclined to in- 
trospection and mental disquietude; but 
he had a keen sense of humor; in social 
intercourse he often was playful and droll; 
he could tell a comic story exceedingly well 
and his memory was abundantly stored 
with comical incidents of the stage. Jef- 
ferson mentioned this to me, with special 
appreciation, at the banquet to Edwin 
sooth, at Delmonico’s, New York, in the 
summer of 1880 (June 15). 

I have passed the morning with Bar- 

t,at The Players,” he said, “and we have 
been telling stories to each other; and as 
we came across Madison Square he sur- 
veyed the trees and suddenly remarked: 
Joe, the chestnuts are blooming splendidly 
to-day 

Barrett was often the cause of mirth in 
but he seldom figured as its victim. 
wever, when Louis James was act- 
ng Brutus to his Cassius he had that expe- 

nee; for Brutus, toward the close of the 
first act of Julius C@wsar, gras sping his hand, 
and fervently ejaculating, ‘Till then, my 
noble friend, chew upon this,” left in his 
grip a large plug of tobacco, neatly en- 
cased in gleaming silver foil; holding which 
trophy, Barrett, as Cassius, had to deliver 

he lines that close the act in the stage 
version then used 

Barrett's intellectual character, literary 
taste and artistic style were formed at the 
period when the writings of Macaulay, 

’%e Quincey, Kingsley and Carlyle were 
pouring from the press, and they were 
those of a thinker and a scholar. His read- 
ing tock the direction of Roman history and 
the classies. With Gibbon’s incomparable 
work he was especially familiar. He loved 
the martial ballads of ( ‘ampbell and the 
stirring lyrica! and narrative strains of Sir 
Walter Seott. He loved Macaulay's Lays 
of Ancient Rome. It was a luxury of en- 
joyment to hear him read Horatius—the 
copious aonority of his sympathetic voice, 
the fervor of his passionate spirit, and the 
beauty of his elocution uniting to produce 
an effect of perfect art. One of his favorite 
noems was The Lady of the Lake. The 
historic type that especially inspired him 
was Napoleon Bonaparte. The American 
character that he most admired—and not 
only admired but idolized—was that of 
Daniel Webster. 

Those peculiarities help to reveal him 
a studious, fastidious, fervid, sombre, some- 
what lonely man; isolated and a little em- 
bittered by a long and arduous conflict 


ot hers, 
Once, h 
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with unpropitious circumstances; nervous, 
impetuous, restless; highly imaginative and 
keenly intellectual; justly ecnscious of his 
essential merit, and, at times, resentful of 
the world’s tardy recognition of it; eager 
and incessant in splendid artistic effort; 
impatient of dullness; contemptuous of 
low ideals; seornful of sloth oan medioc- 
rity; ambitious to reach the absolute lead- 
ership of his profession; and prodigal of 
energy, and even of life itself, for the at- 
tainment of greatness in his art. Prosper- 
ity, when at “last it came to him, softened 
the rigor of his habitual mood, relaxed his 
mordant intellectual activity, and made 
him sympathetie and gentle. But he never 
weakened in purpose. He never drifted 
nor dreamed. If his life had been pro- 
longed he would have gained in serenity, 
but he would still have been constant in 
attempting great enterprises; he would 
still have seized every opportunity; he 
would still have battled with all contest- 
ants for the empire of the stage. He was 
a vital incarnation of tremendous force, 
and he was prematurely destroyed by the 
tempest that surged in his soul. 

The last scene of Barrett’s life was inex- 
oressibly pathetic. He had ventured far. 
He h had incurred heavy responsibilities. 
Anxiety preyed on his mind, and contin- 
uous toil exhausted his body. His last 
appearance on the stage was made at the 
Broadway Theatre, New York, on March 
18, 1891, as De Mz 1uprat, in Richelieu. 


Edwin Booth was acting the Cardinal. 
Barrett came early to the theatre, went 
to his dressing-room, and, without remov- 
ing his hat or overcoat, seated himself, 
tilted his chair against the wall, and cov- 
ered his face. Thus Booth found him— 
ill, dejected, suffering, yet resolute. He 
had moment: arily broken down, and had 
been erying; but he recovered himself and 
insisted that the performance should pro- 
ceed, 

At the end of the third act, when the 
Cardinal is lying on the bed and simulating 
death, he bent over Booth and whispered: 

“T cannot go on!” 

Another player had to take his place, 
and so, for lade Barrett, the last cur- 
tain fell. 

The next day Booth called to see him 
at the Windsor Hotel. 

‘. not come near to me, Edwin,” he 
said, ‘‘for my disease may be infectious, 
and. you must be very careful.” 

A few hours later he was dead. 

I looked upon him in death, and saw, in 
his pallid, emaciated face, the tranquil 
beauty of perfect rest. All the turmoil was 
over; all the pain had passed away; and, 
in reading his name on the coffin, I thought 
of Wordsworth’s touching apostrophe: 


Thou soul of God's best earthly mould, 
Thou happy soul! and can it be 

That these two words of glittering gold 
Are all that must remain of thee! 


BOYS WHO FOUND A WAY 


WO boys, eighteen years old, both or- 

phans, both out of work and sick of the 
city, sat on a box on the wharf at St. Louis 
just below Eads’ Bridge. The great Mis- 
sissippi rolled by, the most tempting high- 
way in the world, and called the two to 
go afloat upon it, and follow it whither it 
might lead. 

‘We mout 's well!”’ one said. 

“T reckon!” the other remarked. 

Without a boat, and without money, it 
looked like a hard undertaking to go down 
the Mississippi, but the two started on foot. 
About twenty miles below the city they 
saw, the next day, an island, the head of 
which was covered with driftwood left by 
floods. 

‘Theh’s ouh chanct!"’ one said, and 
they swam the narrow chute, with their 
clothes on their heads, to the island. 

From the drift they hauled out boards of 
varying lengths and thicknesses until they 
knew they had enough to construct a Jon- 
boat —a cross between a skiff and a scow. 
One swam the river, and, after repeated 
efforts, found a man who would lend them 
an old saw and a hammer. He returned 
rejoicing. 

With these two implements, assisted 
somewhat by jackknives, they built their 
boat—twenty feet long, fifty-six inches 
wide and nearly three feet deep. While 
they worked they ate rabbits, which one of 
them knew how to snare, and fruit which 
near-by farmers let them take. They 
caulked the boat with raveled rope, and it 
is worth saying that, when the boat was 
shoved into the water, there was only one 
place through which the water came—and 
that was quickly recaulked. 

With rotten canvas, pieces of boards and 
nails from the driftwood a cabin was put 
on the hull, and when one of the lads found 
a can of paint washed up on a sandbar a 
few days later, on both sides the boat was 
painted in great wide letters: 


“THE NEW HOME.” 


‘Hit war hawd, mean scrabblin’ at fust,”’ 
one said two years later, ‘‘ but wedone hit!” 

Six months after they went afloat the 
great flood of 1903 came, with the wrecks of 
a thousand homes and the débris from hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles. The 
two boys were in the safe shelter of a great 
eddy. Almost their first catch from, the 
driftwood was a skiff, and with this skiff 
they caught more than two hundred logs 
and a sunken shanty-boat. They rafted 
the logs, raised the shanty boat and, on the 
falling river, floated into Memphis, where 
they sold the logs for nearly $300. 

They had toiled incessantly, pulling their 
home-made oars till their hands were raw 
blisters, but they earned their start. 

When debating how to use their money 
to best advantage, the boys came to the 
conclusion that a gasoline launch which 
would tow logs out of the main current 


would be the best investment. Into a 
second-hand, four-horse-power boat they 
put $250 of their money, and with part of 
what remained they laid in a big supply of 
gasoline, good ropes and anchors for their 
cabin-boat—and more food than they had 
ever seen before. They cooked sixteen eggs 
for the first meal—and ate them all—be- 
sides potatoes, baker’s bread, and other 
things which had heretofore been luxuries. 

Then they started down the river, having 
a hundred troubles with the motor-boat, 
but mastering its eccentricities at last. 
They found a good eddy, and went hunting 
valuables in the drift which was still run- 
ning. A month later they towed a raft 
into Helena, which paid for the launch. 

They had lost their jobs in St. Louis be- 
cause they couldn’t put their hearts into 
the work. Now they had work in which 
they could cheerfully forget their dinners 

and did. They even bought an automo- 
bile-lamp, and tried to ‘‘drift’”’ at night, 
but that failed! They couldn’t see the 
logs. However, they have money in the 
bank now, and when the drift isn’t running 
they are working in logging camps, over- 
hauling drift-piles for junk, or doing other 
work equally hard—and to them the 
pleasantest in the world. 

‘‘We ain’t wasting any time,” said one of 
them; “we ‘low ’s we'll git rich.” 

R. S. 8. 


Truth and the Actor 


ICHARD M ANSFIELD has often been 

accused of sacrificing the integrity 
and harmony of his plays in order to make 
prominent his own part. But he has 
experience to back his assertion that what 
the public is interested in is the actor quite 
as much as the drama. Here is a char- 
acteristic anecdote of his boyhood. 

When Mansfield was a lad in an English 
“public” school, a famous war corre- 
spondent of the time came to town to 
deliver a lecture on his experiences on 
the battlefield. The local dignitaries, to- 
gether with the masters and older pupils 
of the school, sat on the platform. The 
lecturer spoke with dramatic eloquence of 
the daring of the staff artist of his paper. 

Mansfield was seated on the platform 
where, though in full view of the audience, 
he was behind the backs of those in author- 
ity. When one of the stories of the artist's 
heroism at last evoked applause, he rose, 
assumed the face of maturity and modesty, 
and, placing a hand on his waistcoat, 
elaborately bowed. The audience, taking 
him for the heroic artist, burst into 
thunderous demonstration. The modest 
lecturer was spurred to the recital of deed 
after deed of derring-do. Always the 


schoolboy arose with grave modesty and 
elaborately bowed. 

“I doubt if the lecturer ever had a more 
sympathetic audience,’ 


* Mansfield added. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Sense and 


a Little MistaKe 


THE banquet of the Compan) 

given in Marietta on October 1S, the 
day a bronze tablet commemorating the 
rst permanent settiemet n the territory 
northwest of the Ohio was un 
gressman ‘Nick’? Longworth 
his first attempt to make 
Mark Hanna was 


Ohio 








veiled, Con- 





told ab« 
a stump speech. 
traveling through the 
State on a special and Longworth was one 
of the lesser lights of the party. Very 
early one morning the arrived at 
Newark, Ohio, where a crowd was already 
assembled, and to appease their demands 
for a speech, Longws the only man up 
was asked to go out and hold the crowd. 
He said he walked out on the rear form 
and in his best voice began: 
Ladies and gentlemen — 
Just then a Limited whizzed by 
sentence hung fire. 
he repeated: 

Ladies and gentlemen ——”’ 

A switch engine across the railroad yard 
got in motion at this point and its whistie 
punctuated ‘ Nick’s” opening words with 
shrill staceato shrieks. Considerably 
but holding himself well in 
the orator once more began } 

Ladies and gentlemen 

It was no use. A freight train, a mile 
long if it was an inch, came rumbling and 
creaking down the yard, and the interrup- 
tion was of such duration that the crowd 
got and “Nick.”’ to keep it from 
disintegrating entirely, shouted at the top 
of his lu ings: 

You people don't need any 
making. There are many 
Republican prosperity in your town. 
at the le me! of that freight train 

But a voice in the rear of the 
shouted back: 

Say, young fe ller, 
them’s empties. 

And Longworth disappeared into the 
special. 
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The “English” 
RAVELING through the countries of 


Eu rope one freque ntly sees and hears 
the funniest of English on every hand, for 
the various health and pleasure resorts at- 
tach vast importance to American and 
British patronage 3esides, English is the 
most widely-spoken language in the world, 
and all foreigners make at least an at- 
tempt to air the little most of them 
to possess. 

Here are a few 

lected during the 
In a French railroad walting-room : 
NOTISH 

It is de fended to fume 
tion! 


of Europe 


seem 
choice specimens col- 


MAST Season. 


in the saloon 
of atter 
Adveitinnns nt in 
paper: 

Board 
fine family by 
Middle Ages. 
Three ladies were seated at 

table in a hotel saloon in Swit 
the head waiter came up to 
marked: “‘ Ladies, if y 
will be deranged!"’ — 


a German-Swiss news- 





all round 


asm 
erland when 
them and re- 


ou sit at this table you 


A French gentleman had bee 





to an English-speaking friend, hing 
to thank his - on his ret 

m arked feelingly: ‘‘A thous for 
this so agreeable sojourn in } ing 





interior 


A very courteous young Italian hurried 
up to a dignified American who was “ doing 
the sights’”’ in the Piazza di Spagna in 
Rome, and, noticing that the necktie of 
the tourist had slipped up his stand-up 
collar, he said: ‘‘ Pardon, Signor, but your 
cravat is going upstairs! 

One of the best-known musical conduct- 
ors in Germany, having had 
dismiss a man from his orchestra for inso- 
briety, gave as his excuse that: ‘‘All day 
long he quench, quench, quench; and then 
at night he cannot.” 


occasion to 


A French hostess last seaso n, desirous of 
assisting in the most polite manner the 
speeding of her parting guest, rose and ex- 
bnimed: “T will push you out ze door!” 

Scene: On the outskirts of Brussels. A 
very wet day. Enter a New Yorker into 
a humble café on whose window is written 
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Wanted the oe Lobster 
DANII 


AN 


Bl comeden.: 


while pla : eT 
gagement in Baltimore ‘ t 
some friends after ne n ‘ 
Broiled live lobster was « ! enu, al 
one was brought in minus a i 

(Calling tne waiter Mr Da said 
‘What do vou mean | ervi mie n 
an imperfect lobst« 

Excuse me, sah, but Ah d t think 
youd mind a Iiitti« t ike dal an 
These lobsters got to fighti n the bas 
and this one lost his claw, shah the iit 

Take this lobster out immed 
replied Mr. Daniels nd | ’ the 
winner 

Fitch Feared Assassination 
| re summer when Clyde Fitch wa 

4 Italy he dined with F. Marion ‘ 
ford at his Villa near Sorrent 
course of the evening n j ( I 
he nove t silt ped oO i pre 

und ot mandoun and gu i a t 
behind a curtail The ul ‘ I 
arawh, and al sed rhe rir na 
peasant cost lancing B 4 ante 
to the ace mpaniment ol a band « natiy 
musicians 

Me ntime Mr. Fitch noticed that the 
musicians, Who had ¢ enti een ge n 
from the streets, were continually « y 
him from beneath dark eyebr« ~ t 
black fire in their glances. The scrutir 
was so intense and prol nged that Mr 
Fitch spoke of it to his host Even Mr 
Marion Crawford was disturbed by the con 
tinual eying of his guest, and after the 
dance SpoKk te Lhe musicians in the 
dialect The nswer was Clydafish! 
Clydafish!’’ It was the band of Neapoli- 
tan musicians Mr. Fitch had used in the 
dinner scene of The Climbers, now re- 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Getting On in the World | 


Steps and Missteps on the Road to Fortune 


There are Ways—and Ways 


WAS on the train bound for a town of 

about 50,000 inhabitants, where I was 
to do local work on a daily paper (includ- 
ing what was optimistically called “ dra- 
matic criticism’’), and on the same train, 
bound for the same town, were the mem- 
bers of a theatrical company who were 
volubly discussing hotels and trying to de- 
cide at which they would stop—for in this 
case the matter of hotel accommodation 
had not been arranged by the advance-man. 

“Why don’t you make a special bid for 
theatrical patronage?” I later asked the 
proprietor of one of three prominent hotels. 

‘Well, I don’t know,” he replied, shift- 
ing his cigar. ‘‘They scatter around. We 
get some of them. Our porter meets all 
the trains.” 

I convinced the proprietor that this plan 
could be improved upon, and arranged 
with him to make it worth my while to 
attract theatrical people to his hotel. 

First I went to the manager of the 
theatre and got a list of all his bookings, 
with dates. Then (taking the names in 
order of dates) I wrote to the advance-men 
in the name of the hotel proprietor, calling 
their attention to the advantageous lo- 
cation of the hotel, the superior service 
offered, the fact that it was catering 
especially to ‘‘the profession’’—the object 
being, of course, to first capture the advance- 
man and then make a contract with him 
for the members of his company. As the 
advance-men showed up I aided the pro- 
prietor in his negotiations; and in this my 
newspaper connection with theatrical affairs 
gave me some advantage. If the advance- 
man proved obdurate or indifferent, I im- 
mediately ‘‘went after’ the members of 
the company direct, by means of a letter to 
the manager. 

The hotel-man did his part in the way of 
service and rates, and during that season 
he had practically a monopoly of the busi- 
ness. f believe that he was satisfied with 
the experiment, and I know that I was. 

The boys used to ask: ‘‘How can you 
afford to board at that hotel?” I didn't 
tell them then, but I don’t mind saying now 
it was because my board didn’t cost me 
anything—except the time and labor re- 
quired to operate the scheme I have briefly 
outlined above. —M. B.S. 


Luck in Blighted Potatoes 


HIS is the story of a Mohawk Valley 
farmer who found fortune in the loss 
of the largest patch of potatoes he had ever 
planted. As the story was told me, a man 
named William Baxter, who lived in Herki- 
mer County, New York, on observing that 
his horses were becoming old and feeble, 
and that he needed a new reaper, deter- 
mined to procure the new horses and a new 
machine all in one season by raising a crop 
of potatoes. He had often secured two 
hundred bushels from a single acre, and he 
had rarely harvested less than one hundred 
and fifty. A ten-acre patch would yield at 
least 1500 bushels, he thought, and, even at 
fifty cents a bushel, he would make all the 
money needed for the wants mentioned, 
and have a surplus left. 

Accordingly he borrowed 150 bushels of 
seed, for which he agreed to return two 
hundred in the fall, and planted the patch. 
The ground was sandy and the weather 
proved warm and moist. In July the 
field, with its rolling masses of green vines, 
was a picture to delight the eye of any 
farmer, but in August it was as black as 
the old slouch hat that Baxter wore on the 
back of his head. . The blight had come 
with the warm rains, and it had cut off the 
whole field. The hope of the new horses 
and reaper was gone; Baxter had worked 
harder than he had ever worked before, 
and, apparently, had lost all his labor. 

To save what he could, Baxter soon 
began digging. In time, he turned out the 
two hundred bushels that he owed his 
neighbor, and delivered them. Then he 
finished the patch and found that he had 
sixty bushels only of marketable potatoes 
left, together with as many more little ones 
that were fit to feed to pigs. 

But in the mean time, while toiling with 
the hoe, Baxter had found, right in the 
centre of the field, one hill, the vines of 


which were as green as they had been on the 
first of July, and from this hill he turned 
out twenty-three of the handsomest pota- 
toes he had ever seen. 

“T’ll just save them for seed and see 
what comes of it,” he said. From the 
twenty-three potatoes, by careful coddling, 
he raised five bushels of potatoes the next 
year, and the five, in the year following, 
yielded 127. And although the blight 
struck all other potatoes in the region 
during both of the years, these remained 
practically unhurt. Baxter had found 
what seedsmen call a “‘sport’’—a new and 
distinct variety of plant—and the new 
plant was ‘“‘blight-proof.”’ 

As the second cro 
was coming to maturity, Baxter persuaded 
a city seedsman to examine it, and the 
result was that he made a contract for the 


of this new potato | 


sale of “blight-proof’’ potatoes by which | 


he received, the next year, a thousand dol- 
lars above all expenses for his crop, and 


from that time to this he has never sold a | 
potato for less than three dollars a barrel. | 


R. 8S. 


From “Tip” to Top 


WAS born and lived several years in 

Houston, Texas, and received a good 
common-school education. I had been in 
some good situations but, owing to business 
changes and sickness, I had drifted about 
until I found myself a waiter in one of the 
better-class restaurants in town, where I had 
two tables to wait upon. An old lady and 
her daughter took their meals at one of my 
tables, and were very friendly and kind, 
even giving me a weekly tip, which is more 
than most women do. 

I had never been a man to save money, 
using what I had on clothes and almost 
throwing away what was left—even going 
into debt. 
—only thoughtless—and I lived mostly in 
the enjoyment of the present. 


But I was never really vicious | 


One day the old lady, talking to her | 


daughter, said she wished she had some- 
thing to read, so I mentioned that I had 
some old books on hand which she was 
welcome to, as I was through reading them 
and they were of no further use to me. 
My offer was accepted, and on returning 
the books the old lady said: 

“Young man, why don’t you buy and 
sell old books? You could do better than 
in your present situation. Many people 
want to sell old books and novels just to get 
rid of them, and others want to buy if they 
can save a little on a second-hand book. 
Then, privately, my daughter and I think 
a great deal of you, and would like to see 
you do better and will help you.” 

I thought it over, and with my month’s 
wages of twenty-five dollars just due me, 


and by the old lady’s advice, rented a part | 


of a store for ten dollars a month. Then, 
by rare good luck, I got a big lot of old 
books for the remaining fifteen dollars. 

I then advertised my business well, and 
at the end of the first week, by putting in 
all my own old books and magazines from 
my room, and the purchasesand sales —‘‘up 
and back” —I found myself with my few 
old debts paid, and quite a stock on hand. 
By the end of the month I had doubled my 
stock, paid board and expenses, and had 
my original twenty-five dollars on hand. 

Now, after two years, I have a $1500 
stock of books on hand, all paid for; have 
$200 in the bank: am out of debt, and have 
married the old lady’s daughter. —X./. 0. 


Western Hustle 


N SALT LAKE CITY were several 
firms which mailed advertising circulars 
to the farmers of the surrounding country 
when they had anything new to offer. 
bright boy went to these men, and offered 
to deliver two thousand such circulars in 
the rural free-delivery mail boxes for five 
dollars. Six different firms accepted the 
offer. The lad then went to the printer, 
and secured a commission of five Et on 
the sale of the 12,000 circulars. Next, he 
started out in a rig which he secured rent- 
free from the livery-stable in return for 
nailing up signs advertising it. The 
delivery of the circulars took him four days, 
for which he had received thirty-five dollars 
— nearly nine dollars a day. — Utah. 
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j select from our large new Catalog il 
; lustrating all the latest 
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x Paris Fashions 
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. =» in Hair Dressings 
ag 
Our immense busine > 
j of its kind in the wor nables us 
to buy and sell at big m« saving 
} prices. ‘These switches are extra 
i short stem, made of splendid qual 
ity selected human hair, and to 
match any ordinary shade. 
2 oz., 20 in., $ .95 
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of the Hair Write us today. 
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Whether the BARBER 
shaves you, or whether you 
shave YOURSELF, is not 
the question. What | want 
to know is THIS: IS YOUR 
FACE IRRITATED BY 
SHAVING ? If so, then use 
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LILAC VEGETAL 





the most delightful emollient made 
for this purpose 


It soothes and refreshes more effectively 
than Bay Rum or Witch Hazel, and leaves 
a refined fragrance. 

Get a bottle from any first-class drug 
gist or department store 

If you do not shave yourself, insist upon 
your barber using it on your face 

Let me send you a free trial bottle for 
10 cents (to pay postage and packing). 
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When you drink a cup of coffee made int 


” Haheorent ‘“ 
Coffee Percolator 


you will experience that smooth, m« 





delicious flavor You will know wha 
means to enjoy an invigorating cup of 
coffee every day of your life, without any 
Mesaasints-calteaet 4 any il! effects 
It is boiling water that releases the un 
wholesome properties and brings out the 
bitterness of the coffee bean 
rhe “( versal” starts with « 
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ent es and size 
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san € ny tore 
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IN THE OPEN 


OW is the season of the six-day indoor 
N bicycle race, which, of the shame- 
less spectacles from time to time 
made in the guise of sport, is the most re- 
volting. Moreover, the one recently held 
in New York may fairly be declared to 
have est:blished a record. Almost equally 
as disgusting and certainly more surprising 
than the exhibition itself was the manifes- 
tation by the spectators. It was entirely 
fitting and to be expected that an event of 
such character would attract a degraded, 
even, if occasion offered, a ruffianly crowd, 
a that license should be granted them 
by the police was astonishing even in New 
York. Over all the world I have, first and 
last, attended many so-called sporting 
events, reputable and otherwise, but never 
have | fatien among such an unbridled lot 
of muckers as those which gathered in 
Madison Square Garden during the work- 
ing hours of its six-day bicycle treadmill 
True, these events not always have been 
of this low character, and there is no rea- 
son why they could not be reformed; but 
if not cleansed, they should be prohibited 
A more vicious form of ‘‘amusement,”’ or 
an event more brutalizing, or one to at- 
tract a more foul-mouthed multitude than 
the six-day bicycle race as now conducted, 
would be difficult to find. Beside it, the 
old-time knock - about - slugging - boxing 
matches were noble in conception and ele- 
vating In purpose. 


Beneficence of the Automobile 


In a rage that is often, I must confess, 
righteous, we curse the automobile as it 
leaves us gasping in its dust, or, with our 
horses sc ared. in the ditch; vet, aiter all 
is said and done, the automobile is doing 
more for the cause of good roads in America 
than any other single factor of our domes- 
tic economy. And that fact is importan 

to us, whether we - or drive or sit on 
the veranda The bic ye le began the good 

*k about eighteen years ago, though not 
many of us now realize how great was the 
road development that resulted from the 
energy of the individual cyclists and the 
vigorous and united effort of the one-time 
active League of American Wheelmen. 

At the banquet of the Automobile Club 
in New York the other day, the sentiment 
most loudly and most frequently applauded 
by the seven hundred members and the 
guests was thel one against reckless auto- 
mobile driving, common to the address of 
practically every speaker, whether hu- 
morous or serious. No class among us, 
indeed, is more resolutely oppose d to this 
speeding type of public nuisance than the 
well-to-do and prominent owners of motor 
cars, who realize that the drastic legisla- 
tion, which in some States has gone to 
really absurd extremes, is directly to be 
attributed to reckless drivers. It is natural, 
therefore, that the influence of a powerful 
club of this kind, that the thought of all 
good citizens who also own automobiles 
and there are many of them—should be 
most active in suppressing the nuisance, 
high and low, which is bringing diseredi 
upon all motorists. My own opinion, and 
it appears also to be that of the more intel- 
ligent of my fellow-citizens, owners of auto- 
mobiles, is, that for reckless driving, which 
should be written down as criminal, im- 
prisonment is the punishment adequate; 
to fit the crime. What is ten or twenty or 
even a fifty-dollar fine to the plutocratic 
denizens of Peacock Alley? The objection 
able specimens hailing from this golden 
locality are accustomed to look upon such 
a fine as part of the day's expense 

But imprisonment would be most 
popular among these egoists. 











in- 
Make it im- 
prisonment instead of fine, and pedestrians 
and horse-owners will wend their way in 
the peace of mind and with the comfort to 
wind and limb for which they now pray 
too often in vain. } 
country must continue closed to the humble 
in spirit and low in purse. 
The automobile f 
is a much-to-be-desired development. ir 





transportation, and new conditior hould 
be viewed and met in a spirit fair to al 
Throttle the selfish brute who cattle! 
consternation among horse-owner n the 





country, and blinds with | unnece ar 
earchlights the pedestrians of our citi 


and we will all be happy 


President Butler, of Columbia, says 
Americans are losing interest in footba 
Here are some of the results of n earcl 


tor its loss ol pop liarit 








Che Harvard-Yaie e attracted a " 
2,000 spectators Yale-Princetor 
25,000 the Army-Navy 000: the Penr 
sylvania-Cornell, 20,000 he Michigan 
Pennsylvania, 16,000; Princeton-Cornell 
21,000; the Harvard-Carlisk S,00 the 


Pennsvlv: inia-Carlisle, PS,000 the ( hicay 
Minnesota, 20,000: Yale-West Point, So 
the Harvard-West Point, 6000; the Princes 
ton-West Point, 7000; the Minnesota-Car 
lisle, 30,000; the Princeton-Dartmouth, 
S000; the Pennsylvania-Brown, 6000. In 
all something like 269,000 people at fifteen 
games, or an average to a game of about 
17,000 of people that are losing interest in 
football. And, of course, this is scarce i 
handful of the match games that are held 
over the country, but it is a showing 
gestive and sufficiently significant 

It is a pity that the little experiment 

vith the English brand of Rugt 
achie ved no wider success Not that the 
English should supplant the Americar 
no intelligent observer ever for a moment 
fancied such could happen—but Rugby is 
good sport and would make an excellent 











supplementary game to the American. Set 
up, however, as a rival to the native game 
Rugby will languish, and even as a sup- 
plementary effort will never attain any 
considerable popularit Tt Amer ca, il for 
no other reason than because, as compared 
with the American yame, it strategic p 
sibilities are nil; and it is just ths the 
strategic element, and its vigorous qua 
ties, Which endears our own game to the 

ive public and the plaver 

Yet true it is that Amer in college sport 
more than anythingel needs more fal 
If some of our distinguished and querulou 
university presidents would turn the i 
tention in this direction instead of hand 
wring ng and whinit roveracondition whiel 
they take n ngle practicable p te 
better, they could accomplish something 
of a beneficial nature for their respective 

udent bodies 

One of the very serious troubles with our 
American universit port is periodica 
centration on a singh pa according to 
season; if there were more gamé more 
ithletic diversions, more men would be 
playing and, therefore, less fever would e1 
velop football Certainiv, the iveraye ol 


benefit would be raised materia 
The Two Best Games 


The two very best games 





average boy and young n lacrosse 
and association football. rosse has a 
desultory life at a few Eastern college 
Association football is struggling for ex 
ence in one or two sections Both have 
greater possibilities of fun for the player 


and more all-round development for |} 
body, than any other game on the spor 
calendar —our own adored football included 


In addition to their attractiveness for the 
} 





layer both these games also are infinite] 
more spectacular and more open and more 
interesting to the spectator 

Why Ol football should race la 
ahead of th In populari is One of tho 
things which i liffieult t inder and or 





any other ground than that its more vigor 




















ous quali , 10S cor i Appe 
the savage whi nore or | buried 
lies, I faney, hidden within most of u 
And I; yt decrying the game on that 
account; a Titth savage is a wholesome 
Without such relief the leaven to modern civilizatior In ar age 
ler air } i i 1 ¢ 
is Well to have omett 
las come to stay it the red corpuscles of our blood 
els hall become a nation of an#m« 
) 
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POOR MAN’S LAND 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


drifting toward the pay-streak all the time, 
and this day had struck its edge. Only for 
their stubborn determination to finish the 
last day's work, and to test the last foot of 
gravel from the drift, they would never 
have found the famous Third Beach-Line 
of the Nome district, for the spot where 
Johnson had begun to dig was entirely otf 
the streak. 

Under the terms of their lease they could 

work but eight men, including a cook, and 
there were but a few weeks in which to do 
this. They promptly hired six of their 
high-chested, two-fisted friends who could 
work and at the same time keep silent, and 
then grew busy. As fast as they raised a 
bucket of pay-dirt they covered it carefully 
with waste to keep passers-by from seeing 
its richness or stealing it. In the next few 
weeks, working under difficulties, they took 
out $410,000. In less than three months 
from the day they offered to sell the lease 
for fifty dollars they had sluiced up their 
dump, and had the money in their respect- 
ive pockets, together with tickets to the 
“Outside.” 
Even yet no one realized that this streak 
was clearly defined and capable of being 
traced. Some one eventually gave voice to 
the fact that the gravel of the Portland 
Bench was like that along the shore of the 
sea, and advanced the startling theory that 
it was an old beach-line. This came to the 
ears of another Swede, Sam Sampson, who 
came into town one day, and, going to a 
friend, said: 

“Three years ago I sunk a shaft out yon- 
der on the tundra,” indicating a spot fully 
two miles east of the Peterson and Johnson 
strike. ‘‘] went one hundred and four feet 
through solid frozen gravel, thawing every 
foot of it with willows, and, from what I 
can hear of this Portland Bench, as well as 
from what I remember of the appearance of 
the gravel in my shaft, I believe I was close 
to this old beach-line Now, if the ocean 
put that gold out there on the Portland, it 
must have put a streak of it all along the 
foothills at the same level. Understand? 
Well, my shaft is still there, although full 
nd if you will give me seventy-five 
dollars’ worth of grub I'll chop the ice out 
of it and drift till I prove whether I’m 
right or not.” 

The arrangement was made. Sampson 
found the shaft he had dug three years be- 
fore, cleaned it out, and before he had 
drifted ten feet north struck a similar de- 
posit to that of Peterson and 
establishing his theory of the existence of 
a prehistoric beach-line of fabulous rich- 
as, paralleling the present shore. 

Mr. Sampson had taken out something 
like half a million dollars at the time that 1 


jeft Nome. 
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The Rush for the Beach-Line 


The news of the continuation of the Third 
Beach-Line caused great local excitement, 
and within one night every foot of ground 
between the two points of discovery was 


occupied. Like magic there sprang up a 


continuous row of tents, houses, steam 
boilers, hoi and derricks. They did not 
V build houses, but sledded them out 
on the snow, over night. It was no un- 


common sight to see a SsIix-Span team 
moving back toward the hills p mel ae a 

story house on sleds, smoke issuing from 
tk stovepipe and the cook busy inside 
Every man who could buy, lease or steal a 
piece of the despised tundra along the sup- 





posed line began to dig like the frantic 
Doodie-bug"’ we used to find in the sand 
aT 
As shafts reached bed-rock new tales 





even more wonderful riches 
A short distance west of Sampson's claim 


iso meh that in one day 346,- 











pay was fo 
000 were lifted. This | am told on credible 
thorit being formed from 
grab samples out of 115 cars of dirt 
Every one began take bearings from 
the two original discoveries and line up like 
trooy They not only located the streak 
between the proven points t 
beyond, till there grew a row 
mines extending tor mui 
dumps standir ike breast. 
ramparts of gold, along the foothills BY 


day this Roman wall was black with smoke, 
by night it lit the snow with the glare of 
many fires Coal went to fabulous prices, 
and families in town slept cold, that fuel 
might go to the mines 


I am one of the many who ran over this 
ground in the early days, scorning to take 
it up. In fact, for three years I worked a 
lean placer a stone’s throw farther toward 
the hills. Every time I went to or from 
town my trail led over a claim which now 
boasts a village of houses and two great 
derricks. On my return this summer I wan- 
dered in among the houses, and finding a 
smooth-faced, rough-clad boy I introduced 
myself and fell into talk. I judged he 
might be the blacksmith’s helper, but as 
he was willing to listen I reminisced rue- 
fully, harking back to the day when I had 
hunted jack-snipe on the spot and could 
have bought the “ Bessie” for a song, could 
have had its half for doing the assessment 
work, likewise any of the ground in that 
vicinity. He listened to my lamentations 
patiently. We climbed one of the derricks 
where a man was dumping cars of red 
gravel into a sluice as they rose out of the 
darkness. I knew the sour suspicion with 
which visitors are greeted ona slecer where 
the dirt is yellow and a handful may mean 
a week's wages, so when he asked if | would 
like to ‘‘go below,” I hesitated. 


Gold Like Sawdust 


“It’s all right,”” he smiled, and we stepped 
on the cage, bringing up a hundred feet be- 
low. He led me through frozen drifts, and 
chambers where the walls sparkled and 
glinted like a fairy cavern with the frost 
that held the earth in place as though it 
were solid concrete. We paused here and 
there to flash our candles along thawed 
faces where the fine gold lay like sawdust. 
No mines in the world have been quite like 
these, for we saw the tracks of the sea 
where it had washed thousands of years 
ago, held now and petrified by the frosts 
that came down later from the mystic 
North. At his invitation I scratched out 
handfuls here and there and placed them 
in my handkerchief, and the shift boss 
passing seemed to offer no objection. 

‘I don’t know just what the claim has 
produced,” he said in answer to my ques- 
tion, ‘‘ but the most we ever hoisted in one 
day was $33,000, Of course, the mine is 
new as yet,”’ he apologized. When we re- 
gained the daylight the derrick-man called 
to us, and, indicating a car which had just 
come up, showed me gold as I have never 
seen it. There were rocks upon which the 
colors clung in layers, clods of dirt stuck 
fuller of gold than any pudding with cur- 
rants. 

Che beardless youth at my side selected 
the richest of these and, wrapping it up in 
a newspaper, said: 

‘Take this along for a souvenir.”’ 

‘But the boss? I objected. ‘What 
will he say ?”’ 

He smiled again. ‘I'm the boss. I’m 
one of the owners.” 

From our exalted position I saw the 
workings to east and west, a long, straight 
line of hopes realized. And it came to me 
again that here, ‘‘ North of Fifty-three,” is 
Poor Man’s Land, indeed. From Little 
Creek, where $2,000,000 were taken last 
winter, the golden trail led east, under my 
feet, and on as far as my eye could reach, 
out toward Cape Nome, where white specks 
on the grass-green tundra showed the tents 
of others who were tracing it onward and 
onward; for, wherever gold may hide, there 
will some hard-handed son of man search 
it out. The price he pays may be pain and 
hardship, and yet, w bat life is there better 
than this, where each man is his neighbor's 
equal, where hope is constant and the 
gains are honest ? 

What land is better than this, where the 
air is sweet to the nostrils, where the days 
are long and the sun bright, where the 
summers are warm, the hills are flower- 
laden, and the winters, though shrewd, 
make the red blood tingle and leap like a 
wolf-dog at crack of the w hip ? Indeed, it 
is a land where life is good and a poor man 





has a ¢ hanes 

I have used some scattered incidents that 
came to my notice to indicate what men 
are doing in the North to-day, quietly and 
without ostentation, for they have no time 


r 1s large, and 





to advertise The ce itry 1 
these stories may be multiplied ad iib., yet 
a high-browed person, po so position is 
exalted, asked me yesterday at the club, 
as he stared at me with ox-eved innocence, 
if people were ‘‘still living in Alaska and 
mining gold.” 
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Two Splendid Books 





Without Cost to Readers of 
The Saturday Evening Post 


“IOLE” 


and 


“Philosophy Four” 











F YOU have only recently become 
areader of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, ask some friend who has been 
on the list for a longer time what he 


i 
thought of Robert W Chambers 
“Tole stories He will laugh heartily 
as he tells you how he looked for 


ward from one week to another tor 
the arrival of the magazine, how he 
roared with laughter at the delicious 
humor and satire and how he passed 
the numbers on to his friends for their 


enjoyment. The story of the careers 
of lole and her seven beautiful, dr d- 
like sisters and of their father, the 
Poet Clarence Guilford, is one of the 





cleverest and wittiest which has ap- 
iil peared in years, and its keen satire 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS is something which nobody can fail to 


appreciate and enjoy. 





The stories, which are really one 








story, each being connecte d with what 
went before it, have now been published in a wonderfully rich and dainty 


volume, handsomely bound in cloth with wide set-in margins, heavy 

















paper, and the cleverest illustrations on many pages, five ot these | ig 
full-page drawings printed in color on plate papet 
“Philosophy Four” 

Owen Wister’s ‘Philosophy Four” is one of the brightest, most lik- 
able stories ever written by that talented author It has no heroine and 
not a ghost of a love-story, but its half-dozen personalities are real lite 

‘ od, and the two Harvard undergraduates around whom t 
woven are healthy, joyously irresponsible 
young Americans, neither saimts nor sinners 
but simply wholesome sons of wholesom 
fi I The story is so full of the rollicking tun 
of two he hy bo that it simply captures thi 
re det bod) and § rupl ; No man who ts or 
e\ vas a college student, and few wh« 
not, can fail to enjoy this story, and it throws a 
lot of light on why some men are succes | 
why others are not. The book is bound in 


cloth and handsome illustrated 


These Two Books are Offered 
Without Cost to Readers of 


The Saturday 
Evening Post _ 


To any person who will send us One New Subscription to THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post accompanied by $1.50 for some one not now a sub- 
scriber, we will send, shipping expenses prepaid, a copy of this clever, 
attractive book. For $1.50 THE POST can be ordered for a friend and 
you can have the book for your own reading or for another gift. For 
two subscriptions vou may have both books. Remember, the book 
must be requested when the subscription is sent and the subscription 
must be for some one not now on our list and not that of the sender. 
Address 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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(Continued fro 


in London, and probably not even admitted 
by our delightful authorities in New York.” 

Laura’s face clouded, but Borkman came 
to the rescue. 

“It’s not so bad as that, sir,”’ he declared 
cheerfully. “I'll see to him. Get him 
home for you with no trouble whatever 
absolutely. If Mr. Scarlett is afraid, I'll 
buy him on my own responsibility, and you 
can get him from me whenever you like, 
Miss Holborow.”’ 

Owen waived his point. 

‘I may be wrong,” he admitted. ‘And 
if Mr. Borkman thinks he can = 

“Oh, absolutely,”” boomed the courier. 
*‘Perfectly simple. It’s too fine a bargain 
to miss.” 

“Then I'll take him,’’ declared Laura 
quickly, opened her purse, and closed the 
argument, 

The Chinaman grinned, by a sleight of 
hand passed the banknotes ay into 
his belly, and rejected the blue cats head- 
long into his wife’s apartment. The fawn- 
colored hero sat staring with ice-blue eyes, 
haughty and intellectual. 

Isn’t he a lordly creature?”’ said the 
girl, sitting down beside him on the plat- 
form. ‘‘What shall I name him? Some- 
thing that’s big and dignified’’—she mused 

‘and Siamese = 

“Call him Chao Phya, then,’’ suggested 
Owen. 

“Good! Just it!’ she exclaimed. 
“‘Come, Chao Phya! Come to Missy!”’ 

The new member of the peerage stared 
coldly, cried an amazing “ Yaow!”’ and 
suddenly leapt upon the girl’s shoulder. 
“There!” she cried in triumph. “He's 
purring already. The little old dear!” 

‘*Excuse me a moment,”’ said Borkman; 
“T’ll be back directly, if you'll please wait 
here?”’ 

As he stepped out into the glare he 
bumped against the tall Chinaman of the 
tattooed symbol. ‘‘Look out there!’ he 
snapped. Then, suddenly, they saw, from 
the shop, his whole frame struck by some 
change, and his clenched fists quiver. The 
coolie was slinking away, and as Borkman 
wheeled half about his eyes flamed with 
rage. It was a new face they caught sight 
of, and not a pleasant one. 

“Out o’ the way !” he roared. ‘‘ What 
thing you do here? You wantchee catch 
bamboo-chow? Vamoose!”’ 

The Chinaman meekly disappeared it 
the crowd. 3orkman turned and stalked 
into a dark alley across the bazar 

“W hy should he abuse that poor coolie 
so?’’ Miss Holborow wondered. ‘1 never 
saw him lose his temper before.”’ 

e was gone a noticeable time, but re- 
appeared all sunshine. 

**T saw a little curio in a she p the other 
day,”’ he announced, smiling down at them 
with benevolent respect, ~ I was reminded 
of it just now, and—er—made bold to get 
it, Miss Holborow, as a present to Chao 
Phya. I hope he'll accept it 

He handed over a silver collar, hung with 
three rather large bells, fluted cockle-shell 
that tinkled musically. It was wrought 
with raised figures of men and elephants, in 
a maze of lotus-leaves. 

‘‘Lao work from a bracelet,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘It makes a rather good collar, 
and I had Sin Cheong’s man put on ‘Chao 
Phya’ while I waited.” 

Mrs. Holborow was drawing on the dig- 
nity of an employer: 

*“Why, Mr. Borkman,”’ she began, ‘‘ you 
know we can hardly - ‘ 

**We can hardly thank you enough,”’ cut 
in Laura, with a dangerous glance at her 
aunt. ‘It’s beautiful work, and--and a 
great surprise. See, it fits His Highness as 
if made for him!” 

The paternal Borkman beamed on her 
as she thanked him once more. 

‘* Almost aswell,”’ he agreed. ‘‘ And now, 
if you wish to see that Wat of the Lotuses, 
it’s time we were going.”’ 

So they left the pawnbroker braiding 
the pink threads into his pigtail, and 
crossed the viscid drain to the street The 
light streamed level down the white vista 
of shops. Chao Phya shook his silver bells 
in Miss Holborow’s lap, the saises shouted 
at the opium dreamers in the road, and 
they drove off through a double line of vel- 
low coolies, each shouldering twin baskets 
like scales of justice and streaming past at 
a stiff-kneed, wincing trot. 

Beyond the town, the race-course and 
the plains lay flooded in sunset light, and 
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the shafts of betel palm against the west 
stood black and slender like the crossed 
lances of a crowded squadron The sight 
seers alighted before the gates of Sapatom 
awan, where a carved and gilded bridg« 
spanned a klawny brimming with great pink 
lotus chalices, and broad green leaves, stif 
as bronze work. When they had halted on 
the steps of the temple it was already twi 
light ; the bodies of kites roosting in high 
branches showed dark and indistinct as 
clusters of jack-fruit. And through the 
temple doors came an increasing light, as 
an old priest in saffron robe, the tiny flame 
of a taper in his shaking hand, moved 
among the leaping shadows of the sanctu- 


ary, from lamp to lamp, before the golden- 
glimmering Buddhas. 

Even Borkman’'s voice became an under- 
tone, as he stood expounding to Aunt Julia 
the doctrine of the “ully ker lighte ned One 

“The Hinayana church differs from the 
Mahayana on those points above all. And 
yet curiously : 

From a safe distance behind then Laura, 
stroking Chao Phya's head, pursued a train 
of thought broken only by two miles of 
space and a hundred varied sights 

“‘] had to accept it,’’ she whispered to 
Owen; “and he meant it well, but —why 
do you dislike him so?” 

*T’ve said nothing of the sort,” retorted 
the young man. 

**T can tell what you think,” she replied 
from her meditation. ‘Our friends } 
Mr. and Mrs. Sanders, wonder where we got 
him, I can see. But what’s wrong? He 
ly looks like the king of spades with his 
hair cropped. And Aunt Julia is jond of 
him!’’ A moment of silent mirth overcame 
her; then she looked grave again, ‘‘ What 
do you think he’s up to?” 

Scarlett shook his head. ‘It’s it’s ab- 
surd!”’ he said. The futility of his vague, 
hearsay evidence irritated him. “I only 
wish I knew.” 

‘Yaow!”’ remarked Chao Phya, and 
jingled his silver bells in the dusk. 
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CHAPTER Ill 





HE barefoot guards saluted the lordl 
foreign bust f ied in the window of 
a first-class compartment Borkman, gra- 


isly returning the salute, raised a 


heavy, black tamarind stick, tipped with 

horn; and, as if at the great mar 
ignal, the little train rolled out from the 
station, out from the bush and palm envi- 
rons of Bangkok, into the cool, fragrant, 
dazzling morning on the open plain. With 
a parting tally of tiffin-baskets, he mod 
estly retired from the car and left his em- 
with Scarlett 

Hello, Chao Phya!”’ said the young 
man ‘I didn’t expect you'd be coming 
He falsely patted the beast, which lay on 

» leather cushion beside Miss Holborow, 
1¢ attitude of a sleepy Royal Bengal 
Che guide’s frightened me about hin 
she answered. ‘‘He says we mustn't | 
him out of our sight here, he’d be snapped 
up so quickly; and he says the pawnbroker 
may try to have him stolen; it’s his reg 
trick, to sell him again.”’ 

“What ‘he,’ and what ‘him’?” de- 
manded Mrs. Holborow acutely. The same 
white fopi that made the niece a young 
Pallas helmeted, made the aunt a grimly 
| 2 a missionary “That's 
quite the most careless and confused speech 
I've ever heard, even from you, my dear.’ 

Now don’t pretend, Aunt Julia,”’ said 
Laura mischievously. ‘Of course, one 
‘he’ is my big dear’’ (she hugged the seal- 
brown head), ‘‘and the other is—yours.’ 

Aunt Julia smiled; she was in a good 
humor this morning. 

You must confess he is a remarkabk 
man,” she replied. ‘‘He looks quite vulgar 
at first, but really shows excellent qualities: 
well educated, very respectable. I begin to 
wonder how we ever obtained such a man,’ 

An unusual chance,’’ said Owen dryly 
Laura gave him a look full of ambiguity 

Gradually, as the heat grew stronger 
their talk languished into a silence, drowsy 
and companionable The train jolted 
northward over the glaring buff plain of 
Lower Siam—once rice-fields, now split 
and parched surfaces of sheet-brick, that 
wavered through tremendous heat, te 
where, on the horizon-line, scorched palms 
straggled along an invisible river 

Chao Phya and the three travelers were 
alldozing when Borkman called through the 
window: 
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‘Your station, madam: Ayuthia.”’ 

From bank to bank of the sharp-gabled 
village they crossed the copper Me-nam in 
a boat whose thwarts and roof-posts were 
polished by generations. Then they 
trotted off on ponies from the headquar- 
ters of the mounted police. 

Borkman, with Chao Phya at his saddle- 
bow, led them along the silent, stifling, 
brown-burnt paths of the jungle. The split 
clay underfoot exhaled heat. 

‘There!"’ cried the girl suddenly, as they 
swung round a bend. 

Indeed, she was right to wonder; for 
before them, in a waste of fallen walls and 
broken spires, rose the ragged, tree-grown, 
pillared ruins of a temple; and among 
these, roofless, throned above climbing 
growth, sat the gigantic Buddha, outlined 
by incandescent gleams of bronze. 

They were dismounting, when Laura 
cried, in a startled voice: 

What was that?’’ 

‘‘Where?"’ asked Owen, beside her. 

‘Behind that wall. Some one dodged 
out of sight —just then - se 

Owen strode forward, but saw only a 
pair of bare feet whisk round the corner of 
a distant thicket. 

‘Some native,’ he laughed. ‘‘He had 
a worse fright than you.” 

Borkman had gone ahead with their 
coolie. 

‘‘Tiffin-basket here, I tale it, madam? 
he inquired, returning. Their coolie had 
hardly set down his baskets before Aunt 
Julia was drooping beside them, propped 
against the ancient wall. 

“Well,” she panted, “this is a prepos- 
terous, preposterous ——’’ words and 
breath failed her 

Laura knelt beside her in some anxiety ; 
but her next remark was reassuring 

‘Don't crouch and stare in that undig- 
nified posture, like a native! The time for 
any solicitude was before we started.’ 

The tartness of her tone made Chao 
Phya regard her gravely with his goblin 
eyes. He stretched, rubbed himself against 
the wall in a slant, voluptuous curve, and 
lay down at the edge of the shadow in the 
doorway 

Borkman was busily opening the bas- 
kets—the picture of a genial comedian 
playing at butler 

The tinkle of soda-bottles, and the harsh 
crackle of dry palm-tops in the hot breeze 
disturbed the dreamy noon. Suddenly, 
loose bricks rattled down close by in a 
scrambling rush 

‘Oh, stop him!”’ cried Laura. 

In the doorway glare a pair of yellow 
arms made one desperate thrust, seized 
the dozing cat,and vanished. Owen caught 
the flash of a muscular back and the switch- 
ing of a black queue 

Both men leapt to the entrance, slid 
breakneck down the steep rubble. Sut 
with a flying start the thief had ten yards 
law; and gaining their feet on solid ground 
they saw his saffron back and blue trou- 
sers vanish into a clump of bamboo. Scar- 
lett plunged through it next, Borkman at 
his heels. Guided by the crashing ahead, 
they fought their way as it were through a 
white-hot furnace stuffed crisscross with 
dry stalks and rasping leaves, a tangle burn- 
ing to the touch, but incombustible and 

ugh to penetrate 

Borkman swerved to the right. 

No, no! This way!” cried Scarlett, 
ind held his course, plunging and tearing 
He panted on, blind and dizzy with the 
heat His temples throbbed as if to burst 

Suddenly he tripped and fell through into 
a clearing, just in time to see Borkman dive 
into the opposite side, well to the right 

He may have struck it,’ thought Sear- 
jett, as he ran through the open. The thief 
could have cut across to any point of the 
compass; all trails were now equal 

Ne erthe less he pounded across, dog 
gedl) : pierced again into the smothering 

jungle Once—if it was not the dizzy 
thumy ying in his ears—-a strange, gabbling 
cry on led, away to the right 

Foolishness!’ he muttered, angry and 
chagrined. ‘‘ Wouldn't run in this heat for 
twenty coolies with twenty cats.” 

Yet, when he had scouted fruitless ly for 
Borkman, and through the bewildering 
sameness of jungle and ruins had toiled 
back to the archway by the great Buddha, 
it was with a downcast fave that he re- 
ported failure 

** Lost him,”’ he said gloomily Stupid.’ 

‘What a shame!" said Laura. ‘ You've 
run till you're half dead. Good-by, Chao 
Phya! It's all my fault for bringing him. 
You poor man —but there's blood on you! 
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‘Thorns,’ he explained. ‘* Perhaps the 
guide has caught him.” 

Aunt Julia roused with a weary stir. 

‘I hope not,” she said grimly, and again 
collapsed. 

‘**Did you notice the thief?’ asked the 
girl. ‘‘It was the same native we saw lurk- 
ing behind that wall. Our guide was right, 
wasn't he? Chao Phya was too good for 
us to keep long.”’ 

It was a tedious time before footsteps 
crunched without on the heap of powdered 
masonry. Scarlett and the girl sprang to 
the entrance. Red as with apoplexy, smil- 
ing, flourishing his big tamarind stick in 
triumph, up marched Borkman, with the 
cat clasped to his ample breast. 

They applauded, but he bore his honors 
meekly. 

“My word!” he puffed, “that chap 
could run! Yes, Miss, he’s safe and sound, 
not a scratch.” 

‘But you're not,” exclaimed Laura. As 
he restored Chao Phya to her shoulder, the 
palm of his left hand showed raw and bleed- 
ing 

‘I say!”’ he cried, in a curious tone of 
surprise. ‘I am flayed a bit, eh?” 

‘You must have run through Mr. Scar- 
lett’s thorns,” said the girl 

“Of course!’ he boomed. ‘That was 
it. ‘Jumpe od into a bramble~-bush!’ Well, 
rather! 

He returned to the tiffin-baskets as 
though nothing had happened. 

‘Did you—I hope you didn’t hurt that 
poor thief,’’ Laura continued, stroking the 
ruffled cat. 

‘*Er—no,”’ said Borkman over his shoul- 
der as he stooped. “Er by Jove, the ice 
has gone /utt—clean melted. I dropped it 
inthesun. Why, that chap got away clear, 
Miss. He cou/d run, if you like. Saw game 
was up—dropped the cat —off like a shot. 
This heat, too, poor devil my word, he 
ran!” 

Then he very gravely served their tiffin of 
limp sandwiches and tepid soda. And 
when Aunt Julia had revived he led her 
out, incongruous under a wide umbrella, 
to confront the Dreamer in the Ruins. The 


hum of e xplanation came drowsily to Owen 


and the girl. 

Their pretext of hunting for small 
Buddhas among the rubbish led them 
slowly out of earshot. Happy to be to- 
gether, they encountered awkward silences, 
which neither knew how to break. 

‘Aren't we wandering rather far?” 
asked Laura. It was not the subject up- 
permost in her mind. 

‘We're not lost,” re plied Searle tt. “This 
is the way we chased the coolie.’ It was 
not at all his uppermost thought. 

They dug listlessly, in silence. 

‘Mr. Scarlett,’’ began the girl resolutely, 

“T've » thought over what you said aboard 
shij ) 

‘So have I,” said Owen, in great relief 

And been thoroughly ashamed. You're 
very good—I didn't hope to see you again 
after that —and—and ——” 

“It was rather a cheeky thing to do, 
wasn't jit?"’ Her tone was cool, and her 
blue eyes shone with uncompromising 
candor 

No two opinions about that,”’ he ad- 
mitted ruefully Just brazen cheek.” 

To his surprise she laughed, clear and 
joyful. 

‘That’s what I like. You don’t make 
excuses and—and that, but Just own up 
nice and squarely.” 

“So, it’s all right?”’ said Owen. They 
faced each other radiantly. Flies hummed 
in the tense, quivering stillness. ‘Then I'll 
do it again —for another reason - is 

His tone was dangerous. Laura started 
on, quickly; they turned the little promon- 
tory of a ruin; and what he wished and 
feared to say was forgotten. 

It was here that the flies were humming 
Close under the wall, half covered by vines 
burnt hard as wire, a man spraw led prone 

the Chinaman, dead, with a clotted 
knife-wound in the back. 

Owen w hipped in before the girl. 

‘You cant do anything here,’’ he com- 
manded. ‘‘Letme. Wait round the corner 
there ¥ 

With a queer catch in her breath, she 
obeyed. Owen stood staring. He had seen 
violent death before, but this —— 

Just above the knife-thrust, on the 
broad, sallow back, showed in blue tattoo- 
ing the involuted Symbol of Creation. 
This, then, was the coolie whom Borkman 
had menaced outside the pawnbroker's 
shop. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“Only one 
cashie x for years 


A. a Wheeler, 


who was his 


‘I'd like to see Sydney, Dan. Tell him 
to come over. 
“Sure. I say, Sampson, he is * be- 


gan Dunlap in a warning voice. He would 
not have Sampson Rock insult Sydney by 
unworthy offers or impertinent questions 
The average man is apt te doubt every 
other man’s tact. 

‘I know,” interrupted Sampson Rock 
The Governors of the E xchange were all 
honorable men; and some of them were 
intelligent. But they were men, and 
therefore had tongues to answer questions 
with. 

“Allright. I'llsend him. He 
square fellow, Sampson.”’ 

“How do you i, Mr. Sydney?”’ said 
Sampson Rock very politely, ten minutes 
later. ‘‘Thank you for coming over. It's 
only fair you should, because I’m so much 
older, you know. Mr. Sydney, I should 
like to give your firm some ‘confide ntial 
business. I am certain you can do it 
Sampson Rock would trust Albert Sydney 
& Co.'s integrity and discretion to the ex- 
tent of millions. That was quite evident 
from Sampson Rock’s manner. 

‘*We should be very glad to do it for you, 
Mr. Rock,” said Sydney simply. He knew 
the Old Man by sight and had long ad- 
mired him for his abilities and his versa- 
tility. 

“IT have been told that you've been 
somewhat active in Virginia Central lately ? 
The versatile Rock looked mildly inquisi- 
tive at the broker. 

‘“‘We have done a little in it; yes, sir 
But I can’t say we've been active, exactly.” 

Have you any special information on it 
that you can give me without violating any 
confide ences ? 


‘No, sir. 


-isa pretty 


I have no information about 


it one way or another. We had some 
orders from customers and we executed 
them.” 


Rocex’s eyes did not leave the broker's 
face. But Sydney was looking back 
calmly, as though he would not for worlds 
withhold facts from generous Mr. Rock, 
who was going to give him a profitable 
confidential business. 

‘‘Have you any opinion of your own on 
the stock?” 

“‘No, sir. I can’t say that I have.” 

‘**Well, you must have watched it lately. 
If you had any of it yourself which showed 
you a nice profit now, would you sell it, 
simply from what you've seen of the 
trading in it?”’ 

Sydney hesitated. He very much de- 
sired the Old Man's account — it was good, 
safe business, and there might be satisfying 
crumbs at banquet-time. But he could 
not forget Sam’s injunction. Perhaps 
the boy was working unknown to, or 
even against, the Old Man. More likely he 
had bought on the Old Man’s advice. If 
Mr. Rock had bought some for a turn, 
there was no need to say he suspected 
steady, but quiet and therefore important, 
buy ing. He answered: 

‘It would depend on what I thought the 
rest of the market would do.’ 
see,’ said Sampson Rock. ‘Now I 
would like vou to buy for me to-morrow, 
at the opening, 5000 shares of Roanoke, at 
the market; but don’t climb for it. And 
please clear it.” He rang the bell for Val- 
entine and told him: “Mr. Sydney will 
buy 5000 Roanoke for me_ to-morrow 
Give him a check: account R.” 

“Very well, sir.”’ 

“*] may want you to sell some 
Central for me, Mr. Sydney 
fully.” 

* Yes, sir. 

“Your office is still long of it, 

“Quite possibly. 
not, Mr. Rock, you 
moment that we —— 

‘I don't, Mr. Sydne Vv; not for one 
moment. I'm very glad to have met you 

“Thank you, sir. I want to say, Mr. 
Ree k, that if we should happen to sell Vir- 

ginia Central to-morrow or buy Roanoke i 
W ill not be because 

‘My dear chap,”’ said Rock, quite ami- 
ably, because he now knew Sydney’s pur- 
chases of Virginia Central had not been for 
any possible opponent, which was all that 
might have made Sydne sy’s buying impor- 
tant, “if I thought you were that kind of a 
man, do you suppose I’d have sent for you? 
knew all about you before I told Dunlap 


Virginia 
very care- 
I take it ? 

But whether it is or 
needn't fear for one 


Sampson Rock of Wall Street 


(Continued from Page 17) 


to ask you to come here. Have 
had 1 any orders from Mr. Dunlap?” 

‘No; not that I remember.” 

“Well, you will hereafter.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Rock.” 

‘Don't mention it. And I say, Mr 
Sydney, if you should hear any 
about Virginia Central, or Great Southern, 
you migkt let me know, if you will. And 
about Roanoke, too."’ And he smiled 

Sydney also smiled—appreciatively 
the idea of his telling Rock anything about 
Roanoke!-—and answered: 

“I certainly will. Good-afternoon.” 

That night, while Sampson Rock was at 
his club, he was called to the telephone 
Sam was speaking from Washington. 

Hello, Dad? This is Sam. How are 
you?— What ?—I said, how are you?—Oh, 
I’m fine!—How’s the xem ?—What? | 
can't hear—How’'s V. ?--Do you think 
it’s going up now?—I Bs wanted to know 
if you'd swept up all the loose stuff that 
was floating around.—I'’m going to stay 
here until to-morrow to meet some of Dar- 
rell’s friends.—About the $500,000?—I'll 
tell you about that when I see you. —Take 
care of yourself, Dad. I must go now; 
they are waiting for me. Good-by.” 

A minute after he rang off, Sam sent a 
telegram to Sydney: 


gossip 


Buy as much more of ou pecialty a 
can 7 out getting he t disease, 


Will be in Neu 


Sydney on the next day bought 2500 
shares of Virginia Central for Sam, paying 
up to forty and one-half for it. Dunlap 
reported this to Sampson Rock, who 
frowned and devoted his attention to put- 
ting up Roanoke from seventy-five to 
seventy-seven. It closed at seventy-six 
and three-quarters and Virginia Central at 
thirty-nine. The rest of the market was 
also strong, but Roanoke was the leader 

At the club that night Sampson Rock 
and a number of his associates held an 
informal council of war. They agreed that 
the market ought to go up, and each man 
agreed to take care of his own stocks 
Sampson Rock was not loquacious, but 
they knew he would do as much as the 
most optimistic of them promised to do. 
Before i went home he had formed a pool 
to advance Roanoke. The Virginia Cen- 
tral deal he kept to himself and the three 
men who always went in with him in all his 
deals. They knew what he was about to 
do with the Virginia Central and the Roan- 
ok He did not require any advice or 
any money from them. When he did he 
said so, and their checks were quite as 
prompt in coming as their advice. That 
same evening Morson left for Richmond 
Sampson Rock would give him three days 
That was enough time for such a man, 
who knew what such a master desired. 

The stock-market opened strong and 
developed a very pronounced rising tend- 
ency as the day wore on. But not all 
manipulators were as skillful Sampson 
Rock, who made Roanoke eighty 
during the first hour. In other stocks the 
artificiality of the subsequent advance was 

) obvious as to arouse not enthusiasm but 
skepticism and suspicion in wise minds 
One of the wisely incredulous minds be- 
longed to Gilmartin. He called on 
to learn if the Old Man ales was wise 

Mr. Gilmartin, I’m very busy to-day 
said Rock curtly. It made Gilmartin feel 
very angry at Rock and sorry for Gilmartir 
He wasted no time, but asked, pointblank, 
the usual question: 

‘What do you think of the 


rise to 


Ror K 


marke oe Mr 


tock?” 
“Up!” answered Rock from the ticker 
Gilmartin’s heart did the reverse; it sank 
And Virginia Central?’’ 
“Somebody's buying it Rock was 


studying the ticker unblinkingly 

It looks to me like short 
ventured Gilmartin. 

Quite likely.’ 

I —er—Mr. Rock you've been so good 
to me I don’t want to-bother you when vou 


covering,”’ 


are so busy. But er—do you think | 
ought to cover?” 
“Cover? Ah!”’ And Rock, staring at 


Gilmartin, suddenly looked as if he remem- 


bered. ‘‘Great Heavens, man, didn’t you 
cover on the break?”’ 
**N-no, sir.” 


‘You are a fool!’’ Rock told him irrita- 
bly. ‘‘You had a fine profit. Did you 


want to make a million?” 
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Gilmartin felt that Rock had made one 
by not being avaricious. But poor Gil- 
martin’s beautiful paper profit fad been 
gnawed away by the ticker’s teeth, and 
there seemed no likelihood of its being 
restored by the same gnawing fiend incar- 
nate, 

Gilmartin despairfully began to defend 
himse If: 


‘No, sir. But the stock was worthless 
“The stock was not worthless. No 


stock of a railroad that’s not in a receiver's 
hands is. Did you expect to buy it in at 
two or three dollars a share?” 

“You yourself said the road ——” Gil- 
martin was at bay 

‘And you yourself were a hog! That’s 
the truth of it. The road’s unchanged; 
but the general market is in far stronger 
condition than it was when I spoke to you.” 
Gilmartin looked so sincerely wretched 
that Rock laughed. He took another look 
at the ticker. All was going well. He 
therefore turned to Gilmartin and said 
cheerfully: ‘Never mind, Gilmartin. You 
are like the rest of the world. You always 
want a little more than you are entitled to. 
Cover your Virginia Central. It may not 
go up right away but the rest of the market 
will carry it along. If there’s any loss, tell 
Valentine to charge it tome. And tell him 
I said to buy you a couple of hundred 
Roanoke. It's seventy we and one-half 
now. It ought to goto par. i’m not ready 
to tell you more now, but there’s something 
going on. You'll get the news when I’m 
ready, and don’t ask questions.” 

‘Increased div idend ?”’ irrepressibly said 
Gilmartin, voicing both his suspicion and 
his new golden hope. 

‘Don't ask me questions! 
you do it will be the last.”’ 
bell for Valentine and said: 

‘Buy two hundred shares of Roanoke for 
Gilmartin I'm very busy, Gilmartin, 
Come again later, And if you do any more 
guessing, don't i it. 

Gilmartin left him, half-dazed. He 
almost hoped, like the veriest lamb, that 
his paper profits of about $5000, which had 
dw iidied to a few beggarly hundreds, 
would come back. Only this hope kept 
him from thinking seriously of suicide or 
murder. As it was, m surder had been done, 
Sampson Rock having thoughtlessly evis- 
cerated Gilmartin’s hopes. The new po- 
tential treasure-trove of Roanoke, given 
to him by the same sanguinary Rock, only 
half-comforted the victim of Virginia Cen- 
tral's illogical rally. Therefore, in his 
news-slip he wrote that the rise in Virginia 
Central was due exclusively to the deter- 
mination of one clique of professionals to 


Next time 
He rang the 
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compel another clique of professionals to 
cover. Since the road remained the same 
and the management unc hanged and the 
company’s need of funds still unrelieved, as 
soon as the two cliques were done fighting 

vach other the price would probably go 
jock to where it should, if intrinsic value 
alone were considered, which was far below 
thirty. 

He wrote this in the hope that the mob 
would believe it. Such a belief would 
restore the vanished profit and the golden 
independence. 

of Roanoke he said that important de- 
velopments were in progress calculated 
greatly to enhance the value of the stock. 
Prominent insiders made no secret of their 
belief that the stock would sell at par by 
reason of the value-making deal, concern- 
ing which it was premature to speak, 
though there was every: prospect that the 


plans under consideration would go 
through. He also published the road's 
recent earnings because they showed in- 


creases, just as he had given the Virginia 
Central's because they showed decreases. 
Of other stocks he did not write optimistic- 
ally. He pre fe rred rather to ious money 
on the down side, through Virginia Central, 
which he considered owed him $5000, than 
on the up-tack with Roanoke. It was a 
human enough prejudice. He even bit- 
terly bemoaned his ill-luck, and blamed 
everybody but himself for not having con- 
verted the elusive paper profit into good 
hard cash when the opportunity was before 
him—for having wanted more—more— 
more—at the wrong time. That was his 
only sin—not wanting more, but wanting 
it at the wrong time. 

Roanoke quickly rose to eighty-two. 
The entire market was active and strong— 
so strong that many shrewd people, whose 
theory of the stock-market was based on 
mechanics and cynicism, immediately be- 
came suspicious. 

The bull manipulators had begun to find 
considerable professional selling on the 
advance and very little response from the 
public. More to stimulate the rest of the 
market than because he desired fireworks, 
Rock put up Virginia Central two points 
by the purchase of only nine hundred 
shares. The scarcity of offerings was so 
obvious that it showed the floating supply 
had been absorbed by some one. It let 
loose many rumors; among others, one 
that the Great Southern was after it. It 
was a false step, that day’s rise in Virginia 
Central. But not beyond recovery. After 
all, the Street was not sure of it. But it 
made Sampson Rock’s work a trifle more 
difficult. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE SENATOR’S SECRETARY 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


is, they are in harmony about wanting to 
regulate child labor and abolish the iniqui- 
tous features of it, but the tribulations of 
bosom friends of the President are many 
and the beatitudes few; and think how 
well it wouid sound to posterity to have 
one's name attached toja measure of great 
general good like this! It is a sad, sad 
commentary on the selfishness of human 
ambition it neither of the distinguished 
Senators seems inclined to bow and say: 
“After you, my dear Senator.” If it can- 
not be the Lodge-Beveridge bill or the 
Beveridge-Lodge bill, it might not be a 
bad plan to cali it the Bodge-Leveridge 
bill, which would be a happy solution, 
and would enable these two Mtineeiabed 
statesmen to point with pride. 

Over in the House the y ee been yelling 
for bigger salaries. Every man on the floor 
thinks he is worth more than $5000 a vear, 
but most of them are afraid te say so loud 
enough for their constituents to hear. Five 
thousand dollars a year is a lot of mone y 
from the Kokomo viewpoint, but it isn’t 
much when you get the expensive Wash- 
ington eye fixed on it. Most of the mem- 
bers couldn't earn five thousand dollars a 
vearat their professions, and itwas the guilty 
<nowledge of that fact that made them 
balk in public over the proposition they 
played see in secret, behind the committee- 
reom doors. The scars of the salary grab 
of years ago are not yet obliterated, al- 
though the proposition made at the open- 
ing of this session to increase salaries in 
the next House, and thereafter, to $7500 
& year seems modest enough. 

They started after it this veer, but are 
first carefully preparing the fallow public by 





advocating an increase for all Government 
employees of twenty per cent. This is 
something for the working-people. Then 
they asked for an increase of fifty per 
cent. for themselves. It gives an un- 
prejudiced observer a headache to watch 
the antics of these statesmen. They all 
want more money. They are convinced 
they are worth it, and that a great and 
prosperous Government should pay them 
more liberally for their unselfish services; 
but they are afraid to say so. They haven't 
the courage to go ahead and vote them- 
selves the money without backing and fill- 
ing and beating about the bush until every- 
body thinks that, instead of increasing 
their salaries, somebody ought to reduce 
them to about $2.50 for each working-day. 
The trouble with these patriots is that they 
know the people back home are willing, in 
any number, to come to Washington as 
members of Congress and try to struggle 
along on that meagre $5000 a year, and 
they have all that horrible, nameless dread 
of being permanently disassociated from 
the pay-roll. 

I asked my Senator about it, with a few 
side indications that I wouldn't mind a 
boost myself, 

*Yes,’’ he said, ‘I think my services are 
worth more than. $5000 a year to my State 
and my Government, but I know a lot of 
people who would take the job for nothing 
and give a bonus for it. As for you, 
think you are very fortunate. How many 
young men are so well fixed as you are, 
with good pay and nice, easy work?” 

Then he gave mea job looking up speech- 
material for him that kept me at the C Capi- 
tol until two o’clock next morning. 


January 5, 1907 





A Guaranteed Income 
NO RISK—NO TAXES—NO CARE 


If you seek an investment possessing all these features and surrounded by 
every possible safeguard, the Title Guarantee and Trust Company of New York is 
able to supply it , 

Through the medium of the New York Investors Corporation, a company recently 
organized under our auspices, subject to the supervision of the State Banking Depart- 
ment, we now offer conservative investors an incomparable security consisting of 


$500 and $1,000 MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 
4 1-2%—Tax Exempt—4 1-2% 


These certificates represent First Mortgages on New York City real estate, the 
titles to which have been searched and insured by the Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
(capital and surplus $11,000,000) with principal and interest guaranteed by the Bond 

Mortgage Guarantee Co. (capital and surplus $5,000,000). 

Tlie New York Investors Corporation was organized for the express purpose of 
investing in guaranteed first mortgages and issuing its own certificates representing such 
mortgages. The mortgages are deposited with the Title Guarantee and Trust Co., 
as trustee for the certificate-holders, and this Company certifies that it holds against 

ch certificates, at all times, first mortgages guaranteed by the Bond and Mortg ge 
Guarantee Company to the amount of the certificates certified by it, that the recording 
tax has been paid on all the mortgages, making them exempt from all taxation in the 
State of New York under chapter 532, laws of 1906, and that it has issued its title 
guarantee policy to the New York Investors Corporation guaranteeing that they are 














first mortgages in fee simple on the premises described therein, 

These , are in Ce 1 on or Regis tere 1 form as may be desired and are d ue February first, 1917 
The obi re er t ty on February first, 19 gy ty pg nee 
fany ¢ ing year Dy giving the holder s six months’ notice of such inter ayment. 


These Certificates are the most desirable conserva= 
tive investment ever offered to the public 


In security they rank with Government, State and Municipal bonds and pay a 
much higher rate of interest. 

Do not confound these certificates with other so-called real estate securities and 
debentures. The securities here offered are in fact first mortgages deposit ett 
this Company upon high class property in New York City only, and do not depend 
upon the uncertain earnings of a company operating in real estate. 

Those who prefer can obtain guarantee ges of any desired amount and 
have them transferred and take possession of them, 

Write us to-day for full particulars, stating probable amount you would like toinvest 


ADDRESS: INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT J 
TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $11,000,000 
176 Broadway, Manhattan, or 175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, NEW YORK CITY 
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1907 ART CALENDAR 


The President Calendar for 1907 is in Five Sepa- 

rate Parts, Done on Highly Enamelied Cards, Each 

8 x 12 inches, with No Printing on Any but 
the First Sheet 


thew. Calendar shows much artistic develop 
nent and delicacy of treatment, the 
subjects being four distinct types of American 


ne 


womanhood 
iated with appropriate quota- 
James Whitcomb 


highest 


Each is assoc 
tion from Longfellow or 
Riley These pictures are done in tl 





of lithographic art in true colors, and 
are suitable for framing, or may be grouped 
nd hung as they are They are worthy a 


piace nanny coiection or Company, 


No. 1 — MINNEHAHA, beloved of Hiawatha, the I n 















tically depicted t Long s the 
R type 
No. 2-- EVANGELINE, the A n, whose e,1 ty, 
aracter, expresse g n he ame is 
trented with 6 fulseess of Sesting, | gf 
. ti f the tender soul I gh her eyes 
¥ No.3 THE COLONIAL GIRL, tume of the peri 
eetly rating a type ¥ 
the early stor 

One of the four pictures which are done in No 4- sc THE PRESENT Day GIRL, all her 

ten colors on highly enamelled cards 8x 12 , evelopment, wit f 
inches. You can get the four pictures andthe west g 1 The f f fair gs 

calendar fo ae onan, postpaid, the series to present t 


The Entire Group, Five in All, Four Pictures and the Most Beautiful of All Art 
Calendars for 1907, Will Be Sent Postpaid on Receipt of 25c. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. ©O., 551 Main Street, SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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then mail your deposits to The 

Citizens’ Savings and Trust Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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and be secured with capital and surplus 





No attorney’s fee 
until patent is al- 
ow ed. Write for 


FRANKLIN H.HOUGH, Atlantic Building, Washington, D.C. 
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Forty-two Million Dollars raised, hardy and very beautiful. Largest poultry 
. farm in the N rthwest. Fowls, eggs at ators 

We solicit accounts of any amo nt from One at low prices. Send 4c. for fine 76-page, 13th 
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possible pressure. They had both—ap- 
yarently by design, too—been offered the 
odie part in the out-of-door play which 
the Doctor was about to put on. And the 
point had come when he must say definitely 
to which of them he desired that part to 
go! 

Doctor Pere y —in the outer apartment 
heard the first four minutes of it. He 
seized his hat and hurried agitatedly down 
to the river. 

On the island he could make out Bagehot- 
Langton striding back and forth. When 
he reached the edge of the bank, on the 
shore, twelve or fifteen feet below him, Mr. 
Judson and Mr Hoole and Major Buckner 
were evidently making a series of measure- 
ments. Mr. Hoole called boisterously upon 
him to come down and hold the tape. 

He came down. ‘‘ But—but, gentlemen, 
you know,” he said, his fingers twiddling, 
‘aren't you forgetting your condition | 
have no wish to be a spoil-sport at all—but 
do you feel quite—quite strong enough for 
it?” 

“Strong?”’ said the Major. ‘‘For the 
last week I've felt like going around pulling 
up trees!” 

“If you ask me,” said Mr. Judson, ‘I 
could eat breakfast-food!”’ 

Mr. Morrissey Hoole put his hand upon 
his breast, and with the other solemnly 
invohed high Heaven. ‘Doctor, J could 


“But our other people—the remainder of 
our guests, you know. Are they entirely 
with you in this matter?”’ 

“J. J.” replied immediately and ear- 
nestly: ‘‘Now that’s something I want to 
tell you about. For let me say, right now, 
Doctor, that I’ve been discovering a great 
truth. What about two-thirds of your 
dotty-resters up here need isn't any rest at 
all—but just a chance to get busy at the 
thing that suits’em J! Offer them that sort 
of job, and they jump at it. Tired? 
They're only tired of not doing anything! 
Gad, though, you have got a few that 
haven't been doing anything for so /ong that 
I don't know as they can hope to survive 1 
now! 1” 

“But really, Mr. Judson, we have many 
eases here of neurasthenia—and neuras- 
thenia which, you might say, has become 
chronic!” 

“Who, for choice?” 

“Well, this is strictly in confidence, of 
course. There is Mrs. Swarthmore, and 
Mrs. Decourcy Rhodes, and Miss Paige, and 
Mr. Goulding Wall, and Mr. Schermerhorn 

*‘Don’t you believe it, old man! Don’t 
you let the sympathetic psychopath fool 
you any more. ve been up against that 
same bunch aforementioned, sort of apol- 
ogizing for not being able to work them 
into our little show. We'd thought of 
Mr. Goulding Wall and Mr. Schermerhorn 
as Indians, but, gad, they simply haven't 
got it in them! And I know all about th. 
affliction! It’s just plain, old-fashioned 
snarling and chewing bad temper—every 
little while working up into a yammer! 

Some one had come pantingly out upon 
the bank above them. Because of the 
perpendicular nature of the view, they 
could see little but his legs and tumul- 
tuously heaving middle. He did not speak 

-apparently he could not as yet. But they 
recognized Doctor Spitzer. 

If you had been up on the top of the 
bank you would have seen that behind 
his thick, round glasses his blinking, light- 
blue eyes were dilated as from a spasm. 
And, for the second time that day, having 
shaken off Holden A. Case and Miss Arline 
Hope, of The. Empress, and Miss Paula 
Brayden—in stock—he was seeking “Mr. 
J. J. Judson.” 

But from across on the margin of the Isle 
of Dreams Bagehot-Langton had seen him 
first. 

“Ow, Doctor!” he cried, and lumbered 
hastily to the boat: ‘“‘so jolly good of \ you 
to come down, you know. Now, I'll just 
fe rry you over and let you look into things 
a bit yourself.’ 

‘I am looking for Mr. Jodson. 

“Quite, seow! Quite seow! But, now, 
while we've got to ts ulking about it again, 
you know : 

‘Eggscuse me, Mr. Langton, eggscuse 
me! Iss Mr. Jodson down there pelow?”’ 

“Right here, Doctor. Just come straight 
on down; there’s a place a little higher up. 
We're going to make this the biggest thing 





Page 


vou ever saw. Bunting, and red fire, and 
a spot light, you know! Lanterns—electric 
wiring throughout, and an orchestra! And 
in a week it'll be: ‘Oh, listen to the band, 
right from here to the Hudson!” 

The Doctor made no answer. To Bage- 
hot-Langton, now almost across the river, 
he was plainly wavering, and it was his 
manifest duty to take advantage of it 
‘Ah, I’m just offering him a chance to 
look into my part of it, gentlemen. | 
haven't quite made him see the need of the 
dynamite, you know.” 

Why, of course!”’ supported “J, J 
‘And there needn't be any danger We 
wouldn't let ’em off in daylight. Nor we 
needn't let ‘em go all at once at night, 
either. We could sort of break it up—one 
at eleven, one at two and another at five 
say, so everybody’d know when they were 
coming, and nobody need be fidgety 

Doctor Spitzer made as if he would run 
up the shore, and then gyrated back again 
“Mr. Langton, I do not wish to offent vou 






but there shall be no tynamite—no—nor 
shall there be—be be 
vy word, Doctor, I must say 
very persistent in your refusa 
And then, struck by ar 
ossibility * By ‘ per 
haps you think me the sort 4 
bounder who'd awsk pay for it 
The Doctor turned his head : to look 
foraid. Hesaw no aid, but wha t hh did see 
was Mrs. Bugge, who by a fell and rapidly 
developed flanking movement was closing 
in — his line of communications, 
* Ach, du lie he cried, flinging both 


me . into ie air; “‘do what you will 
Anyding at all! Tynamite der wh 
Zanatarium! Haf an earthquake if you 
choosse!’ 

He had not tarried long: but even so, he 
regained the safe ty of ‘* The 
by a split second. 


Silences”’ only 


vil 

BOUT ten next morning Miss Arline 
Hope, of The Empress, and Miss Paula 
Brayden—in stock—-left for Parrsville Sta- 
tion and the early train. And the occasion 
was rendered the more pain ful insomuch 
as the majordomo of *‘The Silences”’ hz id 
made the immeasurable error of supposing 
that they would depart in the same surrey 
It was an hour which would have ren- 
dered Foxy Quiller extremely despondent 


had not “J. J.,"’ as a man of business, dis- 
counted it the night before and taken 
measures according] They now had a 


chance to let Miss Obrienne play Iolanda 
herself! Indeed he confessed that li 
even thus early, approached her in the 
matter and he had found her entirely will- 
ing What had looked like a hold- up hi 
given them an opportunity to make that 
play more completely a thing of art thar 
« ver! 

The author of the drama and the “ Poet- 
ess of Solitude”’ had, it was true, not been 





hitting it exactly right—a mighty queer 
thing, too, with both of them Js ts, and so 
much of it going, and everything. But 
that was a small kink that would pull out 
in its turn—just as the trouble with Miss 
Hope and Miss Brayden had done \ 
for Mrs. Swarthmore, and Mrs. Decourcy 
Rhodes, and Mr. Schermerhorn, and Gould- 
ing Wall, who of late had been acting 
nastier than ever—now that heand “F.Q 
had got things re lly on the whi they 
could afford to be p hile phie and fors 
“em 

The thing to do was just to go down to 
the island and watch the work of the 
Indians; it was a dreatn! Ina few days 
they would have in a portable steam saw- 
mill from Parrsville ] 











ts whistle would be 
a morning call a man could eto! Mean- 
while the Parrsville printer chap was put 
ting orange-colored ‘paper on every 
good display rock in the county! “ Dif- 
ficulties? Forget ‘em! Forget ‘em all! 
I tell you, F. Quiller, it’s going like the 
ear of Juggernaut! It ain’t in humar 
ower to stop it now And riding in 

gh triumph upon that car of Juggernaut 
the re might well have been pictured “J. J 
himself, by this time throwing out ideas 
with both hands! 

As for Dr. Schwanebach Spitzer, a bri 
and half-delirious consultation with his 
aides had shown him that, as the ing 
stood now, any attempt to stop the pla 
to remove its demon promoter would sim- 
ply result in emptying half his institut 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


business 


Much has been printed about the life 
during the past year. Let me 


insurance 

call your attention at this time 

to a few things regarding lhe Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
as the Bank of England. 

carried out to the letter 


Every asset ¢ laimed by the Sox ety has bee n found by independent 


lt IS as solvent 
Every contract with it will be 


expert accountants, and re apy raised in value on a conservative basis. 
liabilities have been measured; 
or marked doubtful. 

The income of the Society from investments and savings has 
been increased over $1,200,000 per annum. A. still further 


! } 
increase can be relied upon. This will in time 


Loans have been verified: 


bad accounts have been charged off 


result in larger 
profits to poltc vholders, even if not reflected in this year's dividends 

The Society has complied with the new laws of the State of 
New York with exact preciseness. These laws 


*®suard that a wise Le sislature could devise 


provide every safe 
protec t poh \ holders. 
They restrict the investments of life insurance companies. They 
provide that expenses shall be ke pt within proper limits and control 
the cost of new business. They 
other blackmail. 
insurance Companies have done heretofore 

Hereafter every policy issued by this Society will bear the 
hall-mark of the State of New York. 

The new management is committed to the interests of the 
thoroughly that the best advertise- 
satishied constituency. The effort of the 


politic al and 
things that 


pre vent rebating and 


[hey prevent many questionabl: 


It understands 


policyholders. 
ment it can have is a 
present administration will be to make this Society the best life 
insurance company in the world. 

Life insurance in the Equitable is the best asset you can have. It 
will grow better with time. lf you have no insurance, or if you can 
afford to increase the Insurance you already have, you are doing your 
family an injustice if you do not take Nothing can take its place. 

We want new polic vholders. We want new agents both m« n 
and women, but none except energetic, able and truthful men and 


women need ap} ly. | or suc h the re 1s spl ndid opportunity. 


A life insurance policy runs longe r and means more to the 


| 


average man than any other contract he eve! make l herefore 


the necessity for great care in selecting a company in which to insure 


and strength are paramount 
to everything else. We intend to keep the I quitable the safest 
and strongest company 1n the world. 

Address The Equitabl Life Assurance Society, | 20 Broadway, 


New York, for full information as to insufance or an agency 


PAUL 


or a company to represent. Salety 


MOR I< IN, Preside nt. 



















Our New Catalogue for 1907 — th: t hear 
188 pages 

700 engravings--6 superb colored plates—6 duotone 
plates of vegetables and flowers. 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


Ten Cents free 
fcharg S0-Cent Henderson Collection 


in a coupon envelope 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment 


ETER HENDERSON & C 






35837 Conrianor 
Sr. New Yoru City, 





E L ECTRIC ° \ODS for CHRISTMAS 


N JHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAN Hl 





—~y INVITATIONS 

Ww EDDING 100 for $3.50 
Announcements. etc 

Visiting Cards 


The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston A WantA 
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A dentist is 
almost helpless if you 
daily 


do not aid him with -the proper 


care of the teeth and mouth. 








ann 


Tooth Powder 


is used by discriminating per- 
sons, who are careful of the 
preparation they use on their 
teeth, 

There is nothing like Sanitol 
Pooth Powder to keep the teeth 
white, the breath sweet and 





nae 


the mouth wholesome 

Itisantiseptic and oxidizing, 
two points that should mean 
much to your health 


At all druggists, 25c 
A package free 








for the asking 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis 








Send for it, 
try it, compare it with 
others. See if we’re 
not right when we say 


COLGATIES 





is the best. 
4 cents in stamps 
brings you a trial 
Stick by return 
mail--enough for 
a month’s shaving. 


Colgate & Co., Dept.P 


55 John 5t.. New York 
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Seeds, 


60€ N. 6th St. Terre Haute, Ind 


Plants, Roses 








Bulbs, Vines, ‘dente Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
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THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box S08 Painesville, Ohio. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The price had become too great! The 
Doctor took to celd compresses and an art 
nouveau sofa. He must live the issue 
hrough with what stoicism he could. 

At least it approximated to one sort of 
stoicism, until, two days later, the knowl- 
edge began to be borne in upon him that 
the withholding of the edhe of fury had 
availed him not a whit. If he had saved 
one half his ‘‘guests”’ it was only to lose the 
other half. 

On Wednesday there took her departure 
Mrs. Decourcy Rhodes, aforementioned, to 


| whom a thousand dollars was but as a 


postage stamp. And she sent a message up 
to the Doctor that his proposal to bring ina 
steam engine to make dynamite blasts with 
under her very windows, you might say, 

had given her a set-back from which she 
| would be months recovering. . ee 
was a message which gave Doctor "Spitzer 

a set-back from which he did not believe he 
would recover at all. . . After her 
left Mrs. Williston Jones, and Mrs. Garling- 
ton, and Miss Paige, and Mr. Goulding 
Wall. And every grating carriage-wheel 
passed across his ear-drums. In the shut- 
tered dimness of that inner chamber he now 
called his aides to conferences of agony 


| some eleven or seventeen times a day. 


| go if Miss Wilmerting goes 


| Gott! 


‘‘Und Miss Wilmerting sayss she is not 
going to stay, too! Und Miss Smythe ehall 
und Mrs. 
Tabney Wilcox, und Mrs. Hamerton Hatch 
und Mr. Schermerhorn— Fi, Himmel und 
Erde!”’ he shrieked. ‘‘ Mein Gott !—Mein 





“Oh, oh, but really, Doctor, the windows 
on the baleony are open, you know —and 
the ladies, you know i 

“T gare not! I gare not! What helps 
it to haf a Gott if you gan’t gall upon Him 
by a time like this! Haf you not thought 
sume way we shall manage? Haf you no 
iteas? Iss there nopody to tell me what iss 
to do?” 

He stopped. Some one was knocking, 
not loudly, but with a sort of eager im- 
patience, upon the inner door. And Doctor 

Jayton rashly opened. 

There stood, winking into the unlooked- 
for half-light, the source and mainspring of 
all this woe. 

‘The Doctor is not quite well,”’ said 
Doctor Perey. 

“Gad, you know,” said “J. J.,” and 
waved a sympathizing hand, “I felt he 
wasn't. And that’s why I came right in. 
For I've got an idea that'd make a dead 
man— if he was in the dotty-rester business 

sit up!” 

** Really !— Really —Mr. Judson —— 

“But this thing is big, most mighty big! 
And it's only a matter of duty to hand it 
on to the Doctor while it’s red-hot. It 
came to me first in the shape of a little idea 
for pedestrian parties and mountain climb- 
ing —that kind. of thing.” The figure on 
the sofa jerked itself galvanically. ‘‘ But 
it was you, Doctor Dayton, that really gave 
me the big lead on it. You know you were 
telling me the other day that you had 
places up in Maine and down in Florida, 
and, if | wanted to try one of them for the 
remainder of my term, the establishment 
would pay the freight—mighty decent and 
generous of you, too. Well, all of a sudden 
this morning, I saw the whole thing right 
there! You've got the middle and the 
ends of the chain. All you need to do is to 
link up with a line of dotty-rester institu- 
tions in between, and consolidate. Adjust 
your valuations, have one big holding com- 
yany, get the presidency into your mitt, 
Ruane Spitzer, and there you are! The 
Consolidated Association of Dotty-Rester 
Places of America—ay? Only you'd have 
to get some Greek or Latin word for it, of 
course. You'd want every thing dead swell, 
you know 

ass~—-wass there anydings else?” 
asked Doctor Schwanebach, and laid his 
hand upon his brow. 

“Anything else?—I'’ve just opened up 
on it! Look how the mountain-climbing 
and pedestrian-trip side lines would work 
in now! Nobody would ever have to come 
back! Get out something in the way of the 
Cook's coupon scheme—and have them 
keep right on! And that'd be your main 
brace, all the time; keep ‘em moving! Of 
course, some would want to stop now and 
again to get up a play or something, like 
we've had the stuff in us to do; and that's 
all right! But with your regular dotty- 
rester aggregation, you ve got to remember 
all the time that they are dotty-resters, and 
you can’t afford to give ‘em time to let it 
grow on 'em. I tell you, there’s a whole 
lot to learn, Doctor, from what's been 
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happening this last week up here! Keep 

em moving! Keep ‘em shoving right 
along! Let the jastune and nurses go, too. 
Gad, why shouldn’t the whole giddy circle 
of establishments waltz themselves around 
every little while ——!” 

From the gaping mouth of Dr. Schwane- 
bach Spitzer, M. D., Ph. D., there was 
emitted something that sounded like noth- 
ing so much as a squawk. And a second 
squawk followed it, and a third! 

“Ga-ad !”’ said “J.J.” “Ga-ad!"" And 
as Doctor Percy urged him convulsively 
out of the room, through the tail of his eye 
he could see Doctor € larence holding his 
senior upon the sofa, the great man’s head 
beating one end of it and his feet the other. 

‘Really, it’s nothing—I give you my 
professional word that it’s nothing!”’ pro- 
tested Doctor Perey; ‘‘and I beg you not 
to speak of it outside.” 

“All right! You say so. But I tell you 
the re’s a lot of us been noticing that he 
ain't been himself for some time. I'll just 
give you a tip 
or something. He—he needs a rest!” 

Once alone again, Dr. Percy Dayton 
rushed to the long-distance telephone, and, 


with vehemence, began to call for various 


people in Manhattan. 


Ix 


WO hours later, to have been anywise | 


in keeping with the feelings that rent 
a than twoscore erstwhile happy bosoms 

‘The Silences,’’ Isle of Dreams (and all 

the shores about it) should have been hung 
with mourning. For Mr. J. J. Judson had, 
at an hour's notice, been summoned back 
to New York. His business chief was find- 
ing the greatest need of his services in the 
office. And his cure, if further treatment 
should be considered advisable, was to 
continue at home! 

He was not to go alone, however. There 
drove forth ahead of him Mrs. Walter 
Spayder, and Miss Armistead, and Mr. 
Cliveden Thompson, and the Gorringes 
others, too. . . As“J. J.” said him- 
self, ‘‘it had been are gular jail delivery all 
day.”” And at an upper window there was 
one who clutched the curtains, and stood 
now on the right leg and now on the left, 
and watched them go. 

Standing about in a half-circle of sile ont 
and almost tearful farewell were Foxy 
Quiller and the Major and all his fellow- 
Indians of Iolanda. It was a moment 
which brought even the dramatist and the 
‘*Poetess of Solitude”’ into a sympathy of 
common and foreboding gloom. 

‘Yes, it’s too bad,” said “J. J.’"—‘‘too 
blame’ bad! But I'll keep thinking things 
up in New York, and shooting them into 
you by wire. . . . And, gad, I’m 
mighty glad to’ve been here, you know. 
This kind of institution, with the pace that 
America is making nowadays, is exactly 
what we need. But there’s a whole lot of 
better reasons why it’ll always do me good 
to remember it. And I'll just tell you I 
look forward to coming again some time 
when I can stay a heap sight longer.” 

At the upper balcony window there was 
a sudden violent noise of tearing curtains. 
And next moment there descended 
thrown wildly, but plainly with intent most 
murde TOUS: the brooding Buddha. 

* horse plunged and leaped for- 
ward. “ile himself did not know ee had 
happene -d. He had time only for one final 

‘Ga-ad!"’ before he was masked by the 
gateway cedars. But from that upper 
window there hurtled after him, with a 
muzzle-velocity, if not a precision, terrible 
to see, a bronze Hermes, two antique China 
vases and a Grecian sphinx! 

And among those ‘‘resters’’ who still 
remained, Doctor Dayton and Doctor Cas- 
graine were soon to drop. another bomb, 
which, if delivered much more decorously, 
had a vastly greater bursting charge. Cir- 
cumstances—the health of Doctor Spitzer 
in particular —had become such that the 
presentation of TIolanda, and the con- 
tinuance of all other lately inaugurated 
forms of activity, must be indefinitely —if 
not permanently —postponed. Within an 
hour it was only too evident that upon the 
morrow there would be a second ‘jail 
delivery’’ which would leave “The Si- 
lences”’ in all things worthy of its name. 


Meanwhile Mr. J. J. Judson was rapidly 
nearing the home lights of Manhattan. 
“Gad,” he thought pensively, “if I'd been 
able to stay with the Doctor, in another 
week or two I'd have had his eyes bulg- 
ing out!’ 


he’s been working ove rtime 
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If you want to 
know what Real 
Underwear Com- 
{fort is, try a pair 
of The Scriven Im- 










proved Elastic 
Seam Drawers 
They have an In- 
sertion that sé tches 
when you want it t 






that moves every time 
that you move 
They are the ideal gar 
ments for athletes and business men 












alike. They come in &nce and full lengths, 
in light or heavy weight winter 
with Shir/s to match. F 

If your Haberdasher cannot supply you in 
your favorite fabric and exact size, Write Us 


Physical Culture Book Free 


request we end you a 
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J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 
16-18 E. 15th St. 
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Practical Brief Figuring 


By Joun Upy LEAN 


Quickly saves its cost many times over, Ac- 
curate and instantaneous short-cuts right up to 
date for bookkeepers, bank clerks, business men, 
contractors and mechanics. 115 pages, 4x 6% 
uches, cleanly printed, handsomely bound, 
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|_ MODE RN METHODS PUB. 


$1.00 to 
. 00., 412-88 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich, 
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$513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 


(Patented) + ” 
nti Meng from an investment of $135.00 












AMPRICAN BOX BALL COMPANY. 1200 Von Buren St. Ind 





Moving Picture Machines 
You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
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Dro r Co., 836 E. Ma “Ri hmond, Va. 


BOOKKEEPING 
oe SHORTHAND 
BY mae. —AT YOU nn OWN HOME 
tenogr a 4 epee for 
tuition until position is ‘secured Write today for parts 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
550 Institute Building, - Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Accident and Health Insurance 
K———=—=—= Send postal for circular. 
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: | California Winter : 
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: i handi ‘ood golf |: 
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Bright sunshine and an air like wine lend zest to all outdoor ' 

sports. Country clubs abound. be 
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AsA Man Thinketh 


By JAMES ALLEN 
Said bv some to be one of the most pow ' 
ful books on Self <0 anid Thought 
Mastery ever pu! ed. Here are 
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Thought and Character. Effect of Thought 
on Circumstances. Effect of Thought on | 
Health and the Bedy. Thought and Purpose. 
The Thought Factor in Achievement. Visions 
and Ideals. Serenity. 
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This money also ssues of 
The en PHIL OSOPHE R,a 
j8-page magazine, ecit by ARKTHUE 
PReDERi K SHELDON F nut der of I 
Sheldon School), and loaded to the br 
with inspiration for the man who works 
with hand or brain. Now isthe time to act 
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Algiers. 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 


The Winter climate of California surpasses that of Egypt and 
Here are islands as bewitching as Capri, a 
as gay as the Riviera, and mountains rivaling the 


block signals. 







coast 


Alps. 
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The California Fourdailytrains |%* '0 Dookles: "Goll in Cal 
» J . ' ’ ‘ 

Limited is the only train Chicago and Kansas City to Los Santa Fe Trail. nd “Titan of 
to Southern California, via any Angeles, San Diego and San ( " 
line, exclusively for first-class travel Francisco 

Freda Harvey meal servic \ - \ & S. I 

En route you may visit Dustless tracks, guarded by in Reel nt a ae . 














Her 


evenings bnilliant — 


afternoons are 


are aids to gracious hospitality 
ness 


Nabisco 


is always ready to 


or sherbet. 
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Gracious Hospitality 


Here and there Is one who rises above those 
about her as a gracious hostess. 
always enjoyable her 


her dinners never to be forgotten. 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


a touch of bright- 
—something different, something fascinating. 
lend its charm as a 


dessert confection or as a light refreshment with ice 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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- (Government Positions 


39.427 Appointments 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C 
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“y r y * 
NT YOUR IDEAS 
$100,000 offered for one in 
vention; $8,500 for another 
‘How to Obtain a Patent ‘ 

“What to Invent Ketch’’ Novelty nate Av., Indianay Ind 


| T PAY $3 
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Ma La 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
940 F. Street, Washington, D. C 
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Now for the 
Real Holiday 


{ 
iz 


A Winter Tour in 


CALIFORNIA 


A delightful outing full of quaint experiences. A winter season 
crowded with every out-of-door pleasure of an eastern summer in an environment of rarest 
beauty. Starts with a trip of supreme satisfaction on the newest of California trains—a 
“Limited” fresh from the builders’ hands— luxurious club quarters, equipped with latest devices for your 
comfort and welfare. No other train over“‘any.Southern route to California can compare with the new 


(Carrying sleeping-car passengers only) 


Daily from Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City over the most southerly and lowest altitude route to Los 








Angeles, Santa Barbara and San Francisco. Entirely new equip- 
ment of drawingroom-stateroom Pullmans, mission style diner and p lk 
ei Buffet-Library Observation car. 0 C 


Your name and address on the attached coupon mailed to the undersigned will bring you 
Add that w te you concisely what to see and how to see ¢ fornia and some of the | 
ddress attractions of the way there. With this book | will send another pamp t giving practic s 


a e 
you ought to know about the Golden State Limited and our other through California train 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island Lines, CHICAGO. 


California Coupon 











